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ROBERT HARRIS. 


A Sketch of the New President of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company. 








At the meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company, held on the 
17th of January, the vacancy in the presidency 
caused by the resignation of Henry Villard, was 
filled by the unanimous election of Robert Harris, 
a member of the Board. 

Mr. Harris has been an active, practical railroad 
manfromhisearly youth. 
He is a native of Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, 
and is now in his fifty- 
fourth year. He studied 
engineering in Boston, 
and began field-work in 
his profession at the age 
of eighteen, when the 
railroad system of New 
England was being creat- 
ed. Those who were his 
companions in his studies 
and his early labors re- 
member him asan active, 
enthusiastic, diligent 
young man, who spent 
his leisure hours in read- 
ing a wide range of solid 
works. He went through 
Blackstone’s Commenta- 
ries, though he had no 
idea of becoming a law- 
yer, and was familiar 
with Burke’s orations 
and Webster’s speeches, 
though he entertained no 
ambition for public life. 
All information calcul- 
ated to broaden the mind 
that came in his way, he 
made his own. 

Mr. Harris’ last en- 
gineering work in New 
England was done on 
the line of the Hartford 
& Erie Railroad (now 
the New York & New 
England) between the 
Naugatuck River and 
Fishkill. He went to 
Wisconsin in 1853, and 
was engaged upon the 
line of the Galena & 
Chicago Union Railroad, 
now a portion of the 
Chicago & Northwestern system. 





issippi Railroad, now the Western Union and a 
part of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul sys- 
tem. In 1860 he went to Texas, and became 
General Superintendent of the Galveston, Houston 
& Henderson Railroad, and afterwards of the 
Buffalo, Bayou. Brazos & Colorado, now the 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railroad, 
popularly known as the ‘‘Sunset Route.” As 


a Northern man and an ardent Unionist, this 
position became untenable for him when the 








returned to the North, and, entering the Union 


| army, served in North Carolina in 1862 and 1863, 
| in the Quartermaster’s department. 


From 1856 to | 
1860 he was superintendent of the Racine & Mis- 





Civil War broke out in 1861. 


He resigned it, 


In 1863 Mr. Harris returned to railroad work, 
taking the position of Assistant General Superin- 
tendent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad. With that important road he was con- 
nected for fifteen years, becoming General Super- 

| intendent in 1865, and President in 1876. Under 
his management the Chicago, Burlington & 
' Quincy was brought up to the front rank of 





Western roads, and its operating department was 
looked upon as the standard for other companies 
to follow, as the Pennsylvania Railroad is now 


regarded in the East. The morale of its em- 
ployees was exceptionally high, and the organiza- 
tion of its business in all departments was re- 
markably systematic and efficient. 

Mr. Harris resigned the Presidency of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy in 1878, and coming 
East became General Manager, and subsequently 
Vice-President, of the New York, Lake Erie & 
Western Railway Company—the new name of the 
old Erie Railway. He entered the Northern Pacific 
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Board October 15th, 1879, and has since continu- 
ously served upon it. He was elected Vice-Presi- 


_ dent of the Company February 17th, 1881, but 
| declined the office, and Thomas F. Oakes was 


chosen in his place. 

Mr. Harris lives in New York City, but his long 
residence in the West has rendered him famuliar 
with the business and life of that section. He 
will spend much of his time on the line of the 
Northern Pacific road, and will make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with its affairs and re- 
sources, and with the 
people who live in the 
vast regions to which it 
furnishes transportation 
facilities. 

In person, Mr. Harris 
is tall and spare. He has 
gray hair, a full gray 
beard, keen eyes and a 
prominent nose. He is 
of an active, nervous 
temperament, and, be- 
lieving that life was made 
for work, is always busy. 
Few men are capable of 
dispatching business 
with as much rapidity, 
precision and system. 

2*>e 

A. M. CANNON and J.J. 
Browne, of Spokane 
Falls, are in New York 
in connection with the 
project of a branch rail- 
road from the Northern 
Pacific line near that 
place to Lake Coeur 
d’Aléne. Theroad would 
be about eleven miles 
long, and in connection 
with navigation on the 
lake and its tributaries, 
would furnish a direct 
line of transportation to 
the new gold mines of 
North Idaho, which are 
’ creating a great excite- 

ment in all the Pacific 
coast communities. It 
is believed that the 
profits on a single sea- 
son’s business would 
build the road. 
ALL the papers on the 
Pacific coast and in Mon- 
tana are publishing frequent articles about the 
Coeur d’Aléne gold discoveries. The rush to 
these placer diggings and quartz ledges in the 
spring will probably exceed anything in the 
way of a mining excitement that has occurred in 
the last twenty years. 
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THE general offices of the Oregon Railway & 
Navigation Company are soon to be moved to 
Boston, as a result of the change in the presi- 
dency. The Oregon & Transcontinental Company 
and Oregon Improvement Company offices will 
remain in New York. 
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WALLA WALLA. 


The Wheat Metropolis of Eastern 
Washington. 








Special Correspondence of The Northwest. 


IL 
FIRST GLIMPSES OF WALLA WALLA. 

The first view of Walla Walla is an unmiti- 
gated surprise to the Eastern-bred visitor. The 
Northwest indeed is a country of surprises, most- 
ly of nature’s planning—revelations of rock and 


the natural supply point for the population at the 


| mines, and by the end of the year began to look 


river scenery, of dark woodlands and fertile | 


plains, but some also, scarcely less astonishing, 
the hand-work of man. And nature seems at 
first sight to have had little to do with the sur- 
prise in the case of Walla Walla; she only entered 


into the conspiracy to the extent of making the | 


country round as ordinary and desert-like as she 
could, so as to entrap the stranger into the right 
mood for being properly astonished when the 
moment came. It is hard to believe, when in 
the cars between Ainsworth and Wallula, look- 
ing over the level waste of white sand and sage 
brush, that only thirty miles away to the south- 
ward there can be such a city as Walla Walla, and 
that almost within sight the apparently intermin- 
able desert gives place to perhaps the richest stretch 
of wheat-land in the world. It is not, in fact, un- 
til one is right in the city itself that one receives 
any warning of itsapproach; for the country keeps 
up its disguise of sack-cloth and ashes until the 
last. Then it is not so much the size of Walla 
Walla that comes so unexpectedly, for it probably 
has not quite 5,000 inhabitants; but it is its old- 
settled and 


| 


upon itself as a considerable city. The Washing- 
ton Statesman, in its second issue, dated Decem- 
ber 13, 1861, is enthusiastic and jubilant in the 
extreme. ‘Six years ago,” cries the editor, ‘‘ the 
country was described as a barren wild, unfit for 
the home of the white man and beyond the reach 
of civilization. To-day we see on every hand 
evidences of civilization and progress. No one 
who then visited this country could in his wildest 
imaginings have predicted that such a city would 
exist here to-day.” Then rising on the wind of 
prophecy, he predicts a progress for the territory 
to equal, if not eclipse, that of California. Less 
hopeful is a rival Portland editor who, on re- 
turning from a visit to the mushroom-town, 
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averred that its chief feature lay in its numerous | 


and peculiarly shamelessly-conducted gambling 
establishments, and sneeringly alludes at the 
‘*temporary and transient prosperity” which was 
turning the heads of the citizens. But he was 
wrong. Walla Walla soon emerged from the 
mining-camp stage and settled down into some- 
thing more respectable ; not perhaps entirely of 
its own will, for those were good days for money- 
making, and Walla Walla had no idea how great 
its own resources were which would develop as 
soon as the stock of miners who were willing to 
pay $25 and $30 a hundred-weight for flour and 
fifty cents a pound for sugar, ran out. In 1862 
and °63 some parties of farmers from Iowa came 
in and took up claims, and with the assistance of 


| two successive mild winters succeeded in attain- 
ing sufficient prosperity toinduce others to follow | 


comfortably-mature aspect. The | 


sudden discovery in the heart of this great | 


waste of their orderly little town, more re- 


sembling in its main street some slow-grown | 


New England village than the conventional 
Western city, with its few months’ growth, is like 
coming upon one of those living frogs which are 
found imbedded in the solid rock. One is so apt 
to forget that to the cities on or near the Pacific 
coast the water communication ‘with San Fran- 
cisco has long supplied a channel for civilizing in- 
fluence somewhat more adequate to the demands 
of a growing town than that afforded by makeshift 
stages and casual prairie-schooners to the more 
central portions of the Northwest. 


Il. 
WALLA WALLA'S EARLY HISTORY. 


Yet, beside the aforesaid New England village, 
Walla Walla is of course but a thing of a day—a 
mere mushroom; but there are degrees of new- 


their example; but it was a long time, not indeed 
until after the mines were virtually worked out, 
that any one guessed what potentialities of wealth 
the valley contained. 


Ill. 
PIRST ATTEMPTS AT WHEAT GROWING. 


The country tributary to Walla Walla City 
embraces roughly about two thousand square 
miles; but the land is by no means all alike or all 
equally productive. Until quite recently the 
most fertile portion of all was supposed to be good 
for nothing beyond stock-raising; for the centre of 
the valley is occupied by what are known as 
Eureka Flats, and these, with their level surfaces 


| traversed by numerous creeks and covered with 


thick bunch grass, at once commended themselves 
to the early settlers as advantageous farming land. 
On one side, towards the river, lay an uncom- 
promising desert, and on the other the prairie, 


| gently rolling at first, grew rougher and more | 


ness even in mushrooms, and by contrast with | 
the majority of the farms upon the N. P. R. R., its | 


twenty-four years of settlement make Walla 
Walla a most patriarchal fungus. Twenty-five 
years ago the Walla Walla Valley (for so the tract 
enclosed between the Columbia and Snake rivers 


and the Blue Mountains is somewhat inaptly | 


called), was to white men hostile territory; almost 
every section of it supplied an Indian battle-field, 
and the city itself now stands on the site of a 
famous massacre. The name of Walla Walla 
will be handed down in history and remembered 
to all time coupled with those of Stevens, and 
Wright, and Steptoe, Kami-akum and Pen-pen- 
mox-mox, and sanctified by the memory of Whit- 
man. 

Then from a battle-field Walla Walla became a 
mining camp. It was estimated that as many as 
3,000 men passed through in one month of 1861, 
on their way to the Oro Fino country, whence 
reports were coming down of $100 a day to the 
man being the regular yield, and containing fas- 
cinating details of enormous finds; that one man 


took out fifty-seven ounces of gold on his first | 


day, 157 his second, 214 his third, and 200 in two 
hours on the fourth; and soon Walla Walla was 


rolling towards the mountains, until it culminated 
in the foot-hills. This rough and hilly country was 
also covered with bunch grass, but the dogma that 


‘* wheat will grow on any land which bears bunch | 


grass’ had not then been formulated, and so the 
uplands lay desert long after the Flats were all 
under cultivation. 

The unevenness of the ground seemed a serious 
obstacle to the farmers of those days, and finding 
that the bunch-grass made excellent grazing, 
they were content to let this section be as cattle- 


ranges. At length one man, more adventurous 


than his fellows, instead of hunting round for | 


a level farm went up and experimented on 
half a section of the cattle-range. 
at him at first. ‘‘I hear that —— has bought 
half a section of your range, and is going to farm 
it,” said a citizen referring to the rash experi- 
menter. ‘‘ What can be raised there?” ‘ Well, 
he can raise a hell of a dust when the wind 
blows,” said the sage stockman. And he did 
raise some dust. 

Here and there, for the space of a rod or so, the 


People smiled | 


ground was a little toorough even for him, so he | 


let that lie, and did not grumble when the residue | 


brought 45 bushels to the acre the first year. He | 





did not enjoy the monopoly of upland-cultivation 
for a second year. Forty-five bushels to the acre, 
his neighbors agreed, was good enough for mor- 
tals of ordinary ambition, and farms of all sorts 
and sizes quickly spread out to the summits of 
the foot-hills. When once the effort had been 
made, it was found that out of all the region 
which looked so terribly rough and hilly from the 
level Flats, scarcely five per cent. was too steep 
for comfortable farming. At the same time it 
did not, and does not, all of it habitually go to the 
extravagance of 45 bushels to the acre; but even 
on its most moderate portions crops are raised 
which would be deemed little short of marvelous 
in most Eastern States. 


IV. 
WALLA WALLA WHEAT FARMS. 


There is one traditional story of a crop of 420 
bushels off a piece of four acres picked out of the 
centre of a 640-acre farm, or 105 bushels to the 
acre. Every one agrees moreover, that this is 
‘‘ well authenticated,” but how or by whom no- 
body knows, and beyond that it is supposed to 
have occurred in ’65 and ‘‘ somewhere out Waits- 
burg way,” no data are ascertainable regarding it 
or its ‘‘authentication.” Well attested instances, 
and those formally recorded, of seventy bushels of 
wheat and upwards for small patches of from one 
to ten acres are not uncommon; while announce- 
ments of forty-five to fifty-five are made every 
year. 

One large farm of 2,000 acres on these wonder- 
ful uplands, was, in 1882, fenced off just before 
harvesting into two equal portions of 1,000 acres 
each, one-half carrying an evidently heavier crop 
than the other. On measurement, the richer 
half showed an average of fifty-two bushels, the 
remaining moiety being content with thirty, or 
a total of 82,000 bushels to the whole farm of 2,000 
acres. On the other hand there are men who fail 
to raise more than fifteen or eighteen bushels; but 
this, so the rest of the population aver, is their 
own fault, and only happens in the case of slov- 
enly farmers. Any man, say the more successful, 
with decent care can make certain of twenty 
bushels of spring and twenty-five of fall wheat 
to the acre every year. 

*T'll tell you what it is,” said an astonished 
Iowan to his brother (a Walla Walla farmer, 
whom he was visiting at harvest-time), ‘you 
leave more grain on the ground than would make 
a good crop with us at home.” The harvesting is 
done almost universally with headers, and the 
stubble is ploughed into the land again, the wheat 
being sacked straight from the thresher, and then 
frequently stacked on the spot to lie until the day 
comes for it to be hauled to the depot or the mill, 
for there are as yet no elevators in the neighbor- 
hood. The present system would of course be 
disastrous in ft rainy climate, but the rains at 
harvest-time are few and slight. One shower, 
moreover, the farmers assert, does no harm, the 
burlaps being sufficiently waterproof to turn any 
but a very heavy fall. There is even current one 
story of a pile of wheat which lay out in the rain 
till it sprouted and looked more like a bank of 
healthy grass, than a pile of grain. Nothing dis- 
concerted the dealers took it, and having rubbed 
off the sprouts, shipped it to Liverpool, where it 
actually fetched a higher price than some shipped 
at the same time, which had not the advan. 
tage “of sprouting before leaving Walla Walla. 
This story enjoys the reputation of being a fact; 
but none the less is there somehow, a pretty gen- 
eral prejudice against allowing wheat to sprout 
before it is off your hands. Another danger to 
which the wheat left on the farm or the depot is 
exposed, is from the field mice, which attain in 
Walla Walla air and on Walla Walla wheat 
enormous numbers and appetites, out of all pro- 
portion to their size, and the farmers would have 
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every reason to welcome a complete elevator sys- 
tem as a blessing. 

In the absence of any official record it is diffi- 
cult to arrive at any certain estimate of what the 
total yield of the valley has been this year, be- 
yond that it has been below the average. It is 
the constant boast of the farmers that there is no 
such thing as a failure of crops in Walla Walla, 
whatever the season may be, and the past sum- 
mer appears to lend strong confirmation to the 
assertion, for a space of 128 days (from the 13th of 
May to the 18th of September) not a drop of rain 
fell upon the district. It was a pretty severe test, 
and many anxious hearts waited to see what the 


effects of the drought would be—a drought which | 


in ordinary soils must inevitably have resulted in 
a total failure. But it seems to have made little 
difference here, and in many places spring wheat, 
which had not had a drop of moisture from rain, 
irrigation or artificial means of any kind from the 
time it was put into the ground until it was har- 
vested, bore upwards of 30 bushels to the acre. 
Some difference, of course it did make, but inthe 
absence of records it is impossible to say how 
much. The year 1882 was more than ordinarily 
favorable, and the crops plainly above the aver- 
age—a fact which prompted Capt. Johnson, the 
editor of the Walla Walla 


for hundreds of years the granary of Europe,” etc. 
etc. This soil then, which has been twice proved so 
fertile, is of volcanic origin—a fine basaltic dust, 
the decomposed and pulverized remnants of a 
flood of lava and volcanic matter which some 
time burst from the mountains under pressure of 
the shxinking surface of the earth, and spread in 
a level sheet of varying depth (according to the 


paratively recent epoch (a trifle of say 90,000 or 
100,000 years ago), and the soil still retains—not 
washed out by any subsequent submergence of 
| the earth under water—a strong impregnation of 
alkali, which, year after year, as the soil is plowed 
over, furnishes a natural fertilizer. There is 
moreover, plenty of the soil; for it varies from 
four to forty feet, and even to an unknown but 
certainly greater depth. 

Still it is beginning to be recognized that it is a 
dangerous experiment, this pounding away at 
the land year after year with wheat, wheat, 
wheat, and never a rest or intermission; and now 
the larger and wiser farmers all summer fallow 
half their land each year, cropping the halves on 
alternate seasons. Some effort is being made, 
moreover, in the direction of rotating crops, though 





previous conformation of the ground), over the | 
whole valley. This must have occurred ata com- | 


ges in the neighborhood, for this 150,000 acres is 
all in the actual valley. Beyond that, across the 
river, lie the Yakima and Rattlesnake counties, 
which, three months ago, were almost without in- 
habitants, but in which farming claims are now 
being taken up every day. Here there is unques- 
tionably plenty of first-class wheat land, certain 
in afew years to be worth from $15 to $50 an 








acre, to be had, for the asking, and to all of this 
Walla Walla is the nearest city of any size. It 
is the place for intending settlers to make their 
headquarters in while hunting out their claim; 
the best point to get their supplies at, to get accu- 
rate information as to about which ranges and 
townships the best land is to be found, and it is 
the best starting-point for a trip of investigation 
into the outlying districts. In fact, any farmer 
who purposes settling in Washington cannot do 
better than go to Walla Walla, even though he 
may fail to find land to his liking within a dozen 
miles of the city. 


Vil. 
WALLA WALLA'S OLIMATE, 
Walla Walla is proud of its climate, and it has 
some right to be. Though lying so near to the 
amphibious coast region 





Union, to make a careful 
estimate of the total yield, 
which resulted in a show- 
ing over the whole valley 
of an average of 33 bushels 
tothe acre. Last year it 
probably fell nearly ten 
bushels an acre below 
that. The majority of 
farmers deny this, and 
claim that 28 or 30 would 
not be too high an esti- 
mate for 1883, and some 
go so far as to claim 35 
and even more. Twenty- 
three bushels to the acre, 
however, probably a 
fair average, and _ that, 
with over three months of 
total drought, is surely a 
record to be more proud 
of than even the 33 of 1882. 

Another virtue of the 
soil, scarcely second to 
this determination it 
shows to bear with or without moisture, is that 
it does not seem to tire. There are lands here 
which have been under cultivation for 15 and 16 
years, have never had any other crop but wheat 





is 





put into them, and have borne 35 and 40 bushels | 


without a break and with every appearance of | 


being willing to go on doing it. 





V. 
A SOIL LIKE SICILY. 
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THE COURT HOUSE AT WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


as yet it has scarcely got beyond an occasional 


alternating with corn; here, in fact, as in other | 
| farming matters, though improvement goes on 


rapidly, there is room for plenty more. 


VI. 
VACANT LAND NEAR WALLA WALLA. 


But a question of more practical importance 


| of itsfarming is, whether there is any of it left? 


The reason of this is in the peculiar nature of 
the soil. Everyone in Walla Walla knows (and 
has a tendency to remark on all occasions), that 
there is only one place in the world which has a 
soil exactly like that of Walla Walla, and that 
place is Sicily. The name of Sicily is probably 
mentioned in Walla Walla six times for once that 
any other name which figures in ancient history 
turns up; and it is evidently held to be highly 
creditable to Walla Walla that it should resemble 
such a distinctly respectable and blue-blooded 
place as Sicily. The relationship is regarded by 


Walla Walla much as a connection by marriage 
with a family which came over in the “ May- 
flower” might be by a man who lacked ancestors 
of his own. But if the similarity is not much to be 
proud of merely as a similarity, it is worth a good 
deal for what it implies, for, as Walla Walla is 
once more aware (and terribly aware), ‘‘ Sicily was 





In the two decades during which the settlement 
of the valley has been going on, has it not all 


been taken up? Is there any more left for new | 


immigrants? In the valley itself, all the prairie- 
land has of course gone. There are still some one 


hundred and fifty thousand acres unclaimed, but | 


of that a large portion is apparently hopeless 





| to-day than the nature of the soil or the manner | 


and the web-foot neigh- 
borhood of Puget Sound, 
it has a good solid range 
of mountains between it 
and them, and errs rather 
on the side of scarcity than 
superfluity of rainfall. 
The 128 days drought of 
last summer is scarcely the 
record of a rainy district; 
and, though that was for- 
tunately exceptional, the 
rainfall is always light. 
Nor is there ever anything 
approaching what would 
be called a hard winter in 
any part of Montana, Min- 
nesota or Dakota. Since 
the first settlement there 
have been two severe spells 
of frost—one in ’61, of 
which no definite record 
lives, but only the remin- 
iscences in the minds of 

. the pioneer settlers of 104 
wretched days cut off from communication with 
the outer world by two feet of snow upon the 
country side, and made more wretched by the 
scarcity of fuel and the loss of all the stock. The 
second visitation of frost was in "75, when twen- 
ty-seven inches of snow fell in four days, and for 
a week the thermometer was below zero, and a 
large portion of the cattle on the hills died of 
starvation. On the other hand there have been 
winters (such as °77), when the mercury never 
went below eighteen degrees above zero through- 
out the winter, and, as a general rule, four days 
below zero and eight inches of snow is counted a 
severe winter. At the time of writing this (the 





| end of the second week in December) the coldest 


weather this winter has been twenty-five degrees 
above zero; but little rain has fallen this fall, and 


| for nearly four weeks there has not been a drop; 


desert, and but little of the rest could be cultivated | 


profitably without artificial irrigation. That the 
soil itself, is as good in parts as that which is now 
bearing its thirty bushels a year and worth its 
thirty dollars to the acre, there can be no doubt; 
and for any man who has the capital to irrigate 


and work it, and the will to work it well, much | 
of it may be made in a few years as valuable as 


any in the district. Still the necessity of irriga- 
tion puts it beyond the reach of the ordinary 
immigrant with little or no capital. But even for 
him there are more than compensatory advanta- 





and this while just to the west lies Portland, 
which, at this time of year, is supposed to revel 
in day after day of steady downpour, and reports 
from the East are telling of twenty and twenty- 
five degrees below zero. But in a country where 
frost is scarce a very little of it may do a great 
deal of damage, and the very mildness of the 
early winter last year was the ruin of an immense 


' amount of valuable property in fruit trees. 


What the full amount of the loss was it is impos- 
sible to estimate, for previous years, from want of 
a market, afforded no precedent for estimating 
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the value of the orchards; but throughout the 
valley every orchard was nipped, some of the 
older trees pulled through, but probably more 
than ninety per cent. of the entire number of 
fruit trees were ruined. The climate, in fact, is 
like Artemus Ward’s bear—excellent but ‘‘ unre- 
liable.” To live in it is delightful, for, though 
the thermometer sometimes goes up to 95° 
and 100° in the summer, it is only for a day or so, 
and the evenings are always cool, while in the 
winter there are no cold winds. The only winds 





enough to leave sufficiently large profits to 
farmer, dealer, and miller alike. 

The water-power, however, will serve for other 
purposes than flouring mills, and before long 
there must inevitably arise those most stable pil- 
lars for a city’s prosperity, factories of various 
kinds along her water-courses, amongst which a 
paper-mill should be the first. Another industry 
for which there is a good opening is dairy- 


| farming, for at present much of the butter eaten 


that ever blow in the winter months are what are | 


known as ‘‘Chinook winds;” southerly breezes 
which come presumably from the ocean and are 
laden with the warmth of the Japan current. So 
warm are they that the thermometer rises some- 
times forty and fifty degrees in a few hours when 
they begin to blow; overcoats are thrown off, and 
light spring clothing becomes the rule, though it 
be the middle of January, and though three or 


four inches of snow may cover the country in the | 


in Walla Walla comes from Chicago, and milk is 
never too plentiful. But in this all Western 
towns are alike, that one industry (whichever it 
may be for which the place is most suited) is 


| pushed to the exclusion of all others. Whether 
| it be gold, or wheat, or hops, or fruit, that the land 


morning, it will, every flake of it, have melted | 
| to mechanics and workmen in different lines 


and disappeared before the afternoon is gone. 


They are, in fact, the salvation of the country, 


and Walla Walla should be as grateful to the 
Chinook winds as to the soil itself. 


Vit. 
SOME DRAWBACKS. 


But Walla Walla has its drawbacks, and not 
least among them is the dust. After a spell of 
dry weather the city itself is bad enough; and a 
man (provided he had never been to Austin, Texas, 
or the East Indies) might be pardoned for believ- 
ing that Walla Walla had attained absolute per- 
fection in the way of dustiness, until he had 


yields in greatest abundance, that one thing alone 
is sought for, and it is only by slow degrees that 
people see the profit in other things, when sepa- 
rate industries arise to supply all wants, and a 
town gets approximately self-supporting. 

The following is a list of the rate of wages paid 


during the past year: Carpenters, 34 to 4 dollars; 
bricklayers, 5 to 6 (sometimes 7) dollars; plasterers, 


| § and 6 dollars; mortar-mixers and hod carriers, 





visited one of the neighboring towns in the val- | 


ley. There is only one thing that is dustier than 
any given road across the Walla Walla Valley, 
and that is any other given road. 

And next to the dust, among the blemishes of 
Walla Walla, must rank the lack of timber, for 
none grows nearer than the Blue Mountains, 
fifteen to twenty milesaway. In the infancy of 
the place this was a formidable difficulty, and is 
still an inconvenience, which flumesand increased 
railway facilities are doing their best to minimize, 
there now being two saw and planing-mills in the 
city, the largest of which gives employment to 
seventy-five hands, rough lumber selling at $20 to 
$24, and clear at $30 a thousand. 

Flour milling, however, is the chief industry of 
the valley, there being five mills now at work in 
and around Walla Walla, with daily capacities of 
from 150 to 400 barrels. And there is water- 
power enough for any number more, 


IX. 
MANUPAOTURES, BUSINESS OPENINGS, WAGES, ETO. 


The Walla Walla River, the Yellowhawk, and 
Mill Creek (all three of which streams pass either 
through or close by the city) have each a fall of 
some 15 or 16 feet to the quarter of the mile, or 
about 20 feet every third of a mile, which is equiv- 
alent to about 75 horse-power, so that each 
stream would afford a site for a very respectable 
mill every half mile or so of its course. The 
Touchet River has also a fair fall, though some- 
thing less than the others, and would supply one 
or two good mills in the neighborhood of the 
city. The flour turned out by the Walla Walla 
Mills at one time labored under an indifferent 
reputation in the markets of the world, and it is 
still less white than Minneapolis and other East- 
ern flours. In nourishing qualities, however, it 
is said to be inferior to no flour in the world, as 
in the quantity of bread it will make; and it sells 
in the Western markets at four and a half dollars 
a barrel, the wheat (which is almost all of the 
Canada Club variety) costing this winter from 73 
to 75 cents a bushel; prices which are high 





3 dollars; common laborers, 2} dollars a day. 
Farm hands, if engaged for a term, 30 to 35 dol- 
lars a month; at harvest and seasons of extra 
work, 24 and 3 dollarsa day. Factory hands, 34 
to 4 dollars a day. The demand in all lines has 
been greater than the supply, and carpenters es- 
pecially have been in request. This year brick- 
laying has been carried on into December, but as 
a general rule it is not safe to count on open 
weather after the first week in November or be- 
fore the end of April. 

As might be anticipated from such an equal 
climate and dry atmosphere, the place is healthy, 


| and healthy above the average. Nature has done 


her best for Walla Walla, and attached no pen- 
alty of probable bronchitis or pneumonia to liv- 
ing in it; and the only complaint which is at all 
more than ordinarily frequent is of man’s own 
making. This is a typhoid—or rather a typho- 
malarial fever. No one has any doubt that the 
origin of the disease is the want of a proper sys- 
tem of sewerage. There is every facility—in the 


slope of the ground and the abundance of water 
for flushing the pipes—for making Walla Walla 
one of the most perfectly drained cities in Amer- 
ica. The leading men of the city are certainly 
not lacking in public spirit or love for their town, 
and one vigorous movement would suffice to 
bring those sentiments to the surface; nor, when 
once the people are aroused, is there any lack of 
money in the place to carry out the good work, 
and though the cases of this fever number only 
half-a-dozen a year, if one life can be saved every 
twelve-month, and five serious illnesses, the 
money will be well spent, 


x. 
A WELL-EQUIPPED LITTLE CITY. 

The old-settled look of Walla Walla has already 
been referred to, and this, though true in a meas- 
ure of the whole city, is especially true of the chief 
thoroughfare—Main Street. This shows no trace 
of the brand-new-yellow-frame epoch. Many of 
the houses are of wood, but the brand-new ones 
are all of brick, and there are several highly cred- 
itable blocks. All the streets are wide and well 
graded; many of them, moreover, being lined— 
like French chaussées—with close-set rows of 
poplars, which, in summer, assist the trim lawns 
and carefully-kept flower beds in making Walla 
Walla, in spite of the dust, one of the brightest 
and freshest-looking of cities. The last year has 
seen a rapid growth of tasteful residence-houses 
round its outskirts, and to the southeast, a large 
addition, known as Mountain View, reserved 
solely for first-class villas, promises to make a 
pretty and attractive suburb in the near future. 

The most ‘notable building in Walla Walla 


| is the court-house, but, besides that, the Odd 


Fellows’ building, the Paine building, two or 





three of the churches, the Roman Catholic schools 
and hospital, and the Whitman College,are all a 
credit to the place. The city contains twelve 
churches representing the Episcopalian, Roman 
Catholic, Congregational, Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist, Baptist and Seventh-Day Adventist faiths, 
The Stine House comes near to being a first-class 
hotel—indeed, for the size of the town, it is more 
than first-class; and Delmonico’s is a comfortable 
home. Besides those there are four or five smaller 
hostelries. There are two banks, three public 
schools and two private ones, the Whitman Col- 
lege and Sisters’ girl’s school, one theatre and 
another now building, a public library, a com- 
mercial school and sundry charitable and benev- 
olent societies. The city claims the ‘‘best fire 
department in the Pacific Northwest,” and can 
congratulate itself on having an abundant supply 
of good water. 


XI. 
WALLA WALLA NEWSPAPERS. 

In one point Walla Walla is almost too plenti- 
fully equipped; it has three daily and three weekly 
papers. Noman (and certainly no one whois a 
correspondent himself) can deny that an indige- 
nous press—in moderation—whether daily or 
weekly, is a blessing to any community, and 
above all to a young and growing one. But— 
well, babies (indigenous babies—in moderation—) 
are a blessing to any household. A married man 
of the most humble means is justified in welcom- 
ing one baby with all the warmth of which he is 
capable, and is in duty bound to cherish and sup- 
port it with all the gratitude and affection of his 
nature. It adds to the pleasures of his life 
and the estimation in which he is held by the 
community. Twins even may be faced with 
equanimity, and only serve to increase the pride 
and joys of fatherhood; the second sheet may 
advertise him to a public which the first one 
would not have reached. But there comes a 
point when the most domestic of men may sur- 
feit even of his own babies. Triplets are too 
heavy a burden for a place the size of Walla 


Walla; and the happy father may be pardoned, 
if, in spite of all his family pride, he now and 
then whispers in his heart of hearts a wish that 
there was no such crime as infanticide,—if now 
and again, in the privacy of his office, he yearns 
for the abolition of one of the papers, to be rid of 
one of his three daily advertising canvassers and 
thinks that if an earthquake were to wreck one 
of the printing-rooms in the dead of night, he 
could trace in it the hand of a beneficent Provi- 
dence. 





xi. 
WALLA WALLA’S FUTURE. 

In fact, Walla Walla is for its size a very com- 
pletely-appointed little city. It has increased in 
population of late at an almost uniform rate of 
about 500 a year, and during the four and twenty 
years since its first settlement it has rubbed off the 
rankness which belongs as a rule to brand-new 
Western towns. Though it will probably deve- 
lop a fair amount of manufacturing industry, 
it is to-day, and always will be above all, an 
agricultural town. This probably forbids its ever 
attaining any extraordinary size; it can never 
hope to rank among the foremost cities of the 
world, but at the same time, there can be no 
doubt that it is destined to become a considerably 
larger place than it is to-day. Thecoming spring 
will probably see a large immigration into Wash- 
ington Territory, and Walla Walla can scarcely 
fail to get its share. 

In the city itself there is a good living for me- 
chanics of various kinds, and money waiting for 
new industries. The quiet and orderly behavior 


of the town, the sociability of its people, and ite 
good government (in all except the matter of 
sewerage, which is a point that should be ‘insisted 
on, and atonce), make it a comfortable place to live 
in, and it is safe to prophesy that of those who 
choose Walla Walla in the coming spring to be 
their future home none will be disappointed or 
sorry for their selection unless they are terribly 
hard to please. H. P. RoBInson. 
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BUSINESS OPENINGS IN LA MOURE, DAKOTA. - 





From the La Moure Progress. 

A flouring mill is, perhaps the most urgent of 
our needs. There is at present no flouring mill 
within an area of 75 miles to the west and south 
of us, while to the east and north, the only mills 
are at Lisbonand Jamestown from 35 to 60 miles 
distant. This leaves a vast field of as fine wheat- 
land as can be found in Dakota, which is fast 
filling up with farmers, without a home-mill. 
There is not a particle of doubt but that a mill 
would pay, and pay well, from the very start. At 
both Lisbon and Jamestown, the mills pay well. 
But, the objection is raised, there is no water- 
power. We do not believe that Dakota water- 
power is economical. It requires a large original 
expense, and can only be used a small portion of 
the year. The best paying mills in the Territory 
are steam-mills, and a steam-mill can be run as 
economically in La Moure as any place in the 
Territory. As La Moure is the fuel market of a 
large extent of Territory, it is evident that this 
is naturally an excellent location for a mill. All 
the wheat from this portion of Dakota is marketed 
in La Moure, and it can be obtained in unlimited 
quantities. A first-class market is also at hand 
for all the refuse of the mill, 
as there is a large demand for 
feed for stock. The right man 
coming in now would find an 
excellent opening, and he 
would have no difficulty in 
disposing of a large portion of 
the stock in such an enter- 
prise. Do not neglect this op- 
portunity if you want a re- 
munerative business. 

We also need and could fur- 
nish business for a planing- 
mill. Lumber is obtainable here, 
cheaper than at any other 
point in Central or North Dako- 
ta, with one or two exceptions. 
Building is going to be done 
extensively here in the spring, 
and a planing-mill would 
have no competitor in Central 
Dakota, where the rate of de- 
velopment at present exceeds 
that of any other portion of 
the Territory. This country is 
going to boom next spring like 
the Missouri River in a spring 
freshet, and the growth will be 
steady and permanent. 

A brick-yard is urgently needed. A market can 
be found right at home for every brick manufac- 
tured. The price during the past season for brick 
in La Moure ranged from $15 to $22 per thousand. 
There is plenty of good material here, there is 
no brick-yard nearer than Lisbon, and there is 
going to be a very large demand for the home- 
made article. 


COLD WEATHER IN DAKOTA. 


From the Mandan Pioneer. 

Those of our readers who do not live in Mandan 
will have gathered from our columns that during 
the last few days we have experienced some 
pretty severe weather. The thermometer has re- 
corded from 20 to 30 degrees below zero during 
the daytime as well as at night, and sometimes it 
has gone even lower. And yet these figures are 
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too, is superb. The weather is conducive to 
appetites of the most healthful character. Indi- 
gestion, fatigue and pale faces—troubles that 
appear to be inseparable with warmer climates, 
are ruled out of court. 

The people of this region know how to wrap 
themselves up, and if anyone can imagine any- 
thing much more delightful than breathing dry 


clear, crisp, 30-below zero air in a locality that is | 


1600 feet above the level of the sea, we can’t. It 
must be remembered that the residents of Man- 
dan and Morton county have all lived in the 
East. They know what it isin the New York, 
New England and the middle States, and we have 
not met one of them that would prefer the winter 


of any Eastern State to that which prevails west of | 


| the Missouri in North Dakota. The sky is cloud- 








less all day ; the breezes are of the gentlest, most | 


zephyr-like quality. Jn the house a perfect tem- 
perature of about 70 degrees can be kept. Fuel is 
cheap and abundant. Asa matter of fact, there 
is no season in the world when there is more 
real jollity in North Dakota than in winter time. 
Then, too, the residents of the West Missouri 
country have a great boom, which is denied to 
their neighbors in the more eastern portion of 
the Territory—we refer to the coal which is found 





SQUAW CURING HIDES. 


in inexhaustible quantities in this county and in 
the counties west of us. We are having glorious 
winter weather ! 

SquawWS PREPARING BUFFALO SKINS.—The In- 
dian brave takes to himself the exciting part of 
the business of obtaining buffalo skins for use 


| and sale—that of hunting the animals, and leaves 
to his squaw the hard work of cleaning and curing 


| the hides, 


The processis shown in the above cut. 
To prepare a skin so it will be soft and pliable, 


' and at the same time strong and durable, requires 


not half as apalling to the residents of this locality | 


as they are to persons who reside a thousand or 
two miles east of us. To such of our friends the 
Pioneer would say that we do not stand in need 
of any sympathy whatever. The people in this 
locality are in the most robust kind of health. 
There is enough snow on the ground to make 
sleighing admirable. The work of the pedestrian, 








considerable skill. A robe prepared in the or- 
dinary way, can be bought of the Crows or Black- 
feet in Montana for from three to.seven dollars, 
the price depending not only on its size anc 
fineness, but also on the ideas of the owner, and 
sometimes on his condition as to sobriety. 
There are fancy robes, however, elaborately illus- 
trated with hunting and war scenes painted in gay 
colors, which command as high as $25. The art 
work is about on a level with the first attempt 
at drawing of a country schoolboy, but the gay 


colors and the crowd of figures gives to one of 
these decorated robes quite an appearance of bar- 
baric splendor. Of course the artists are squaws. 
An Indian “buck” never practices any useful 
industry if he can avoid it. 








THE MOUSE RIVER COUNTRY. 





Mr. W. H. Thurston has recently returned from 
a thorough exploration of the Mouse River coun- 
try and is very enthusiastic over what he saw and 
found. He states that the country 1s almost 
valueless when compared with the prairies for 
agricultural purposes, but is the finest country 
for stock raising that could be imagined. Every 
few miles lakes are encountered varying from 
one-half to eight miles in length, and of unknown 
depths. The water is fresh and pure, and numer- 
ous springs that do not freeze abound. Along the 
river is also to be found large bodies of oak and 
ash timber, the trees standing very thick and 
ranging in size from six inches to three feet in 
diameter. Cottonwoods do not grow. Mr. 
Thurston has selected a site for a cattle and sheep 
ranch about fifty-five miles from Creel City and 
Devil’s Lake, and will erect several shacksthereon 
this winter. Mr. Thurston states that the coun- 
try is settled with thieving Canadian half-breeds, 
but that a good rifle is sufficient for law and au- 
thority. Thousands upon thousands of tons of 
hay can be cut and stacked at an expense of sixty 
cents per ton, and Mr. Thurston is so much of an 
enthusiast that he says ‘‘that he can go to that 
country and raise stock for ten 
years and retire a millionaire, 
while the man who raises grain 
alone will go broke.”—Bis- 
marck (Dakota) Tribune. 





HAUNTS OF BIG GAME. 


S. Topping in Minneapolis 
Journal. 

The country drained by the 
Yellowstone has harbored a 
greater variety and larger 
quantity of game than any 
other part of the American 
continent. There were buffalo, 
elk, many varieties of bear, 
black-tail and white-tail deer, 
the mountain sheep or the big- 
horn, antelope, moose, a few 
gazelle or fan-tail deer and the 
mountain goat. Besides these 
purely game animals, there 

ere the gray or mountain 

lf, the prairie wolf or coyote, 
four varieties of foxes, the 
puma or mountain lion, 
wolverines, wild cats, and an 
animal of the panther species, 
having long, curly, black hair, whose local name is 
the man-eater. The Crows have fought other tribes 
for and have held the Upper Yellowstone during 
two centuries, and have a traditional belief and 
hope, that, after death, the Great Spirit will give 
them a country resembling this, where white men 
and hostile tribescan never come. The buffalo live 
in the prairie the year around; the only exception 
to this rule being a band of about 1,000 head, which 
range in the mountains on the east fork of the 
Yellowstone and close to and sometimes in the 
National Park. They are larger and have longer 
hair than their brethren on the prairie. The 
antelopes seldom go into the mountains, and in 
the winter join and feed with the buffalo. Being 
always on the outskirts of the band they act as 
scouts, and their danger signal is never disre- 
garded by their largerand more obtuse comrades. 
The elk and black-tail deer spend their winters in 
the river-bottoms and in the timbered coulies, 
but when the snow begins to melt uncer the ver- 
tical sun rays and warm winds of the sprirg, 


they work slowly up the country, and during the 
summer can be found only on the high peaks and 
yawning defiles of the mountain ranges. Here 
they breed and rear their young and accumulate 
fat until again driven to the lowlands by the 
snows of winter. 
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‘ southward in company with a friend. 
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FROM EASTERN OREGON. 
Fertile Bunch-Grass Lands Waiting 
Settlement. 





Correspondence Salem (Oregon) Statesman. 

Having given The Dalles a casual observation, I 
will proceed up the Columbia about sixty miles, 
on the O. R. & N.Co.’s Railroad, crossing the 
Deschutes and John Day rivers just before their 
confluence with the Columbia. 
on the cars it seems that this entire country is 
made up of rocks, sand and sage. But a distance 
of from one to five miles south will reach the table- 
lands, which are dotted with farms, and bid fair 


! 


_ and then he has 820 acres all ina body. There is | 


one way that the claim-hunter can take advan- 


tage of the ‘“‘smugglers,” and those who deface 


and destroy the section corners, and find a choice 
piece of land. That is to secure at Alkali or 


| Heppner the services of a competent surveyor to 


To one traveling | 


to comprise one of the most populous and thrifty | 


settlements in the State. The town of Alkali is 
located in the mouth of a deep, long cation, near 
the Columbia, and hence is not free from the des- 
olate and forsaken look presented by scowling 
cliffs, barren hills, sand and sage. Eighteen 
months ago this place did not contain a house nor 
know aname. It now has a thrifty population of 
four or five hundred, and the sound of the car- 
penter’s hammer denotes that there are more to 
follow. Securing a good saddle-horse, I started 
For four 
miles the country is quite broken with cafions, 
the slope of the hills toward the Columbia occa- 
sionly being abruptly broken off in perpendicular 
bluffs, usually called rim-rock. In the cajfion 
there is sand and sage on the hillsides, bunch- 
grass and rocks. But soon the prospect changes. 
We climbed a small hill, about four miles from 
Alkali, and there lay before us a magnificent 
sight, which I will call the bunch-grass tablelands. 
A scope of country thirty miles wide by fifty 
miles long, covered with bunch-grass two feet 
high and as thick as it can stand, except that por- 
tion which has yielded to the ploughshare. This 
country now before our view is drained by the 
John Day River, Rock Creek and Willow Creek. 
The land is undulating, the mellow soil of a dark 
color, with no gravel whatever. We stopped 
the first night out on Rock Creek, at the Olex post- 
office, sixteen miles due south of Alkali. The post. 
master has lived here five years. He told me 
that two years ago one man who could not get a 
claim on the creek bottom was ‘foolish ” enough 
to plow and sow a few acres of the plateau or 
table land, and raised a better crop than any that 
was raised on the narrow bottoms. Still the ma- 
jority of the people did not think the table land 
worth anything. Last year” however, a couple 
of brothers ventured to put in a thousand acres 
of the plateau. This crop promised so well that 
a grand rush was made for claims on the plains, 
and the result is that a large portion of this vast 


go and run out the lines and examine the charts. 
From twenty-five to fifty applications for land in 
this region are received weekly at the land office, 
and within eight months there will not bea square 
foot of land unclaimed. 
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A YEAR’S PROGRESS AT SPOKANE FALLS. 





From the Spokane Falls Review. 


There is a vast contrast between this New 


Year’s Day and that of a year ago. Not in the 
day that is a fraction constituting our system of 
calendar time but in the appearance of the city. 
In 1882 Spokane Falls was awakened into life. 
The place was young, very young in years, and 
but little known. The introduction of communi- 
cation by rail with the seaboard in 1881 gave the 
place a slight start. In ’'82 property advanced 
some and the population was swelled by additions 
from various parts of the Union. Yet this was 


| but the spark that was to develop into the great 





country is claimed and hundreds of cabins are | 


built. I saw fine vegetables that were grown on 
this land. Corn, potatoes, tomatoes and water- 
melons, etc., have a wonderful growth. I rode 
three days over this region and saw but little 
waste land. <A fog enveloped the Willamette 
Valley, which I contrasted with the most gener- 
ous sunshine and soft balmy breezes of Eastern 
Oregon. 
simply recreation and health, I had been request- 
ed by a number of friends to take notice and give 
them information about the chances of homes for 
the homeless and new locations for those that are 
not homeless. Tothose I will say that there are yet 


good locations fora few hundred homesteaders | 


and pre-emption claimants. Butif a person comes 
into the country to hunt for a claim, without any 
chart of the vacant lands, or much knowledge of 
surveying, he will return disappointed, and say 
there are no claims vacant. A good many claims 
are ‘“‘smuggled.” For instance, a man takes a 
pre-emption, and while he is living his six months 
out on it he will make improvements on another 
160 acres alongside of his pre-emption, so the 
land-hunter will think it is taken, and pass on. 
When the pre-emptor’s six months are up, he 


files on the ‘‘smuggled” land for a homestead, | 


flame of ’83. Last winter there was but a small 
floating population in the city. The streets 
lacked an appearance of life. The hotels echoed 
only to the tread of the solitary proprietor, and 
the sign of his lean coffers hung upon his dejected 
countenance. There was an air of loneliness 
about the place. But what a change is to be 
noted in the condition of affairs now! The streets 
are daily thronged with our own people and 
strangers. Business houses are crowded day and 
night. Hotels are so thronged that it is almost 
impossible for one to secure a bed. The pro- 
prietors tip their hats over their left eyes, looking 
happy and contented, while a smile of satisfac- 
tion illuminates the physiognomy of all whom 
you meet. This very desirable change came 
gradually. As early as February the tide of im- 
migration commenced setting this way, and 
month by month increased. Real estate took on 
a prodigious value, and corner-lot figures became 
dropsical. Building commenced with the firsi 
appearance of spring, and masons and carpenters 
have been whooping it up with superhuman 
activity ever since, and are still at it. although 
the breath of winter is making out-door work 
very disagreeable exercise. It has been a season 
of remarkable kindness to the mechanic, for not 
a single artisan has been idle a day, when he 
desired to work, since the middle of May. It is 
marvelous when we see the number of houses that 
have been constructed in eight months. No 
adequate idea can be formed without driving 
about the city. These habitations of man are not 
confined to one locality. They show themselves 
at every turn. Cannon’s addition is sown thick 
with them. The flat to the west, that was an 


| open common on the 4th of July, contains a doz- 


| en houses. 
While my visit to this country was | 


Railroad addition is over-run with new 
edifices. The centre of town is stuffed full, and 
the eastern part of the city shows an equal in- 
crease in growth. These buildings run all the 
way from brick blocks costing thousands, to the 
single-room shake up costing a hundred. There 
are only a very few of the latter, the great ma- 
jority being attractive and cozy houses. Besides 
these there have been several public institutions 
constructed. Among them the Echo mill, a car- 
riage factory, a sash, blind and door factory, the 
Spokane College and the public school. Our 
population has more than doubled within eight 
months, and we can now safely claim 2,000 in- 
habitants. Almost half a million dollars have 
been spent in improvements during the summer, 
and most of this enormous sum was made right 
here. The sales of realestate have been tremen- 
dous, and while outsiders may consider property 
high, the prospects of the place justifies owners 








in holding -at the figures they do. It issafe for us 
to predict that the growth of Spokane Falls next 
season will equal that of the year just past, if it 
does not surpass it. We hear of several parties 
who propose to put up large and expensive brick 
blocks in the spring, and it would be impossible 
to keep track of the residences that are to be built, 
many of which will be imposing in appearance 
and luxurious in their finish. It requires no elas- 
ticity of the imagination to see by this time next 
year a city of twice our present size and a popula. 
tion crowding close on to 5,000. 


HOW DAKOTA FARMING PAYS. 


C. E. Bolton commences an elaborate article 
upon Dakota, published in the Cleveland, Ohio 
Leader, with this : 

In Dakota, enterprise breaks the broad prairies 
with the same freedom that a steamer ploughs 
the ocean. Energetic men of even limited means, 
if in localities of rich soil and railways, make a 
competency in a few years. In 1879, an acquaint- 
ance entered under the pre-emption laws one 
hundred and sixty acres; raised wheat, and in 
three years sold the land for $3,400 profit. A 
clergyman, tired of the dull routine of Eastern 
watering-places, reinvested in Northern Pacific 
Railway lands a $500 bond unfortunately pur- 
chased ten years ago of Jay Cooke. To his first 
purchase he added others such as a limited bank 
account allowed, occasionally sold and reinvested. 
Now he estimates the profits of seven vacations 
in Dakota as follows: Robust health, vigorous 
sermons, an elegant new church built, pastor and 
people happy, especially the pastor, who believes 
his misfortune in bonds has resulted in a fortune 
of $50,000 in lands. Lately I rode with the son 
of a college president, whose debts, if credit, 
ten years ago would have made him comfortable. 
Now he is president of a National bank, and the 
bank’s deposits are over $300,000. Charles Good- 
win has the largest cattle ranche in the world at 
the head of the Red River, Texas. He began 
buying land four years ago, getting 270,000 acres 
at thirty-five cents an acre. The price has risen 
to two dollars an acre. Heis still buying. He 
controls 700,000 acres. To inclose his lands, two 
hundred and fifty miles of fence is required. He 
has 40,000 cattle. Wealth in Dakota and the West 
is guaranteed by the experiences of ten thousand 
investors in other States, who have purchased 
good lands at three dollars and less peracre. Enter 
your legacy of four hundred and eighty acres, 
buy and cultivate what you can, and hold on to 
titles for ten, twenty years, if necessary. This 
urle has and will make millionaires. 





ee a a 


THE MINNEAPOLIS MILLS. 


-_———— 


lf you have need to ask any of the men for 
information about the mills, you will find them 
courtesy itself, willing to take any trouble to ex- 
plain the working of the machines of which they 
seem so proud. But as to the details of the mill, 
its capacity, outfit, and so forth, they seem at 
first singularly uncommunicative or ignorant. 
But it is by order they are uncommunicative and 
ignorant upon these points; for the proprietors 
were so annoyed by all manner of rumors, of al- 
terations, and odds and ends of small tittle-tattle 
which appeared in the newspapers, that they is- 
sued an order—and wisely—forbidding the hands 
to give scraps of inside information to the public, 
and a notice posted near the entrance tells the 
public so. One thing, however, everybody in the 
mill is aware of—that the Pillsbury ‘“‘A” is the 
second largest in the world; and they all resent 
another being larger. It does seem rather hard, 
too, that a town in such an out-of-the-way place 


as Hungary, and with such an unconscionable 
name as Buda-Pesth, should have the imperti- 
nence to build a larger. However, any man or 


any city that demands a bigger mill than the 
‘* A” is hard to please.—H. P. Robi 


nson. 
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MONTANA'S CLIMATE. 





| 
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THROUGHOUT the United States there has been | 


a misapprehension in regard to the climate of is grand, beautiful and sublime, and the sports- | 


this Territory. Because Montana occupies a high 


northern latitude it is fallaciously presumed that | without number. 


our climate is of Arctic rigor; that buffalo over- 


another. The average altitude of Montana does 
not, for some unaccountable reason, cut any 
figure in the public estimation of our climatic 
condition. 
is enough to make an Eastern man shiver as 
though he had a bad case of®swamp ague, 
whereas, in reality, no section in the United 
States has a more equable, pure, delightful and 


grapes, garden vegetables, and small grain; pure, 
fresh water from living forests, and the lumber- 
ing interests are beyond comparison. The scenery 


stand still in the snow and be frozen todeath ; he 


| will not let others pass him and pick the choicest 


| grass; he does not make much noise, but he is al- 


man can find bear, dear, elk, moose and caribou | 


The lakes and brooks are filled 


‘ | with delicious trout, which can be caught at any 
coats are a necessity all the year round ; and that | 


the mercury is frozen from one year’s end to | 


season of the year. There is plenty of govern- 
ment and railroad land to make comfortable 


| homes for fifty thousand people and the very 
| reasonable terms offered by the Northern Pacitic 


| company are sufficient to satisfy all fair-minded | 


Mere mention of Montana, it is said, | 


health-giving climate than this great northwestern | 


empire. It is true that no excessively hot 
weather prevails at any time of the year; that 
occasionally during the winter months we in- 
dulge in the cooling luxury of a blizzard, during 
which the thermometer often registers 20 and 
sometimes 30 degrees below zero. But a blizzard 
never lasts more 
than two or three 
days, and is almost 
invariably succeed- 
ed by an opposite 
meteorological con- 
dition. The warm 
western breeze of 
the Pacific comes to 
our grateful relief, 
infusing new life in- 
to every business 
channel and unlock- 
ing the frozen grass- 


es from the cold 
embrace of the 
snow, so that the 


shivering cattle and 
sheep, without per- 
manent injury, re- 
sume their feeding, 
andall nature smiles. 

The severity of an 
ordinary cold snap 
in Montana has been 
ridiculously over- 
rated. Leaving the 
occasional blizzards 
out of consideration, 
it may be positively 
stated that one suffers far less from cold in Mon- 
tana, when the thermometer indicates twenty de- 
grees below zero, than in almost any eastern local- 
ity when the thermometer touches zero. This 
difference is very easily accounted for by the 
humidity of the atmosphere in the east, and | 
by the blowing of the wind, which renders the | 
air painfully cold and penetrating. The moun- | 
tain air of Montana is dry, and as the wind | 
scarcely ever blows in winter, it may be con- | 
fidently asserted that as far as climate is con- | 
cerned our inter-mountain territory possesses | 
every advantage over the New England and | 
northern Middle States. No wide-awake man, | 
who was born in the present century, need | 
hesitate to emigrate to Montana on account of | 
the fancied rigors of our climate, for no section | 
in the Union boasts of a better one.—Butte | 
Inter-Mountain. 


a 


THE FAVORED LAND. 





The greatest agricultural, mineral and timber 
region in the world is that along the line of the 
Northern Pacific, between the Idaho line and 
Horse Plains. The section immediately around 
Rathdrum is especially favored in this regard. 
The climate is mild, refreshing and healthful, the | 
soil cannot be beat in the world for pears, apples, 





_in the Hell Gate Valley near Beaver Hill. 


people.—Rathdrum Courier. 





A MONTANA FARM. 


All of our Montana readers, who traveled the 





ways alive to his own interest, and subject to this 
he is always willing to give a helping hand to any 
one who will try to help himself. Yes, sir, if the 
applicant is a person of quickness and energy; 
has a good temper and no prejudices; can break 
a horse and ride it when broken, can help to make 
a hut, make butter and bake bread ; knows some- 
thing about cattle and horses; can improve and 
amuse his mind on a winter’s evening with a good 
book or a novel, and is not too much addicted to 
euchre or poker; if he is a ‘‘rustler,” and war- 


| ranted sound in wind and limb, he can earn good 
| wages and his grub, till he has found something 


road from Deer Lodge to Missoula, in the days | 
before the railroad was built, will recognize the | 


picture on this page of the farm and stage station, 
To 
others it will be interesting as a characteristic 
sketch of scenery in the Rocky Mountains, and 


| of one of the numerous little valleys or ‘‘pockets” | 





A MONTANA FARM.—VIEW IN HELL GATE VALLEY. 
caused by the widening out of the narrow defiles 


through which the streams run. These 
‘‘pockets” afford admirable farms for grain and 
root crops, and for stock raising. They are 
sheltered by the mountains from the cold north- 
ern blasts of winter; the land is mellow and good, 
the water clear and pure, timber abundant, game 
plenty and markets not too far away. 

Many of these pleasant mountain nooks are 
still open to homestead settlements, or can be 
bought as railroad land at low prices. With his 
meadows, grain fields and gardens, his stock 


| running in the woods, a cold stream full of trout 
| near at hand, and deer to be found by a little 
hunting in the near mountains, the successful | 


Montana farmer leads an independent, prosperous 
life. 


eee! 


THE SUCCESSFUL ‘ RUSTLER.” 





An Englishman writes as follows of the pros- 
pects of success in the great Northwest : ‘‘ What 
are the prospects out there of a useful dog not 
afraid of work?’ do you ask? I answer that, 
if the said ‘‘useful dog” is, in the language of 
the Northwest, a ‘“‘rustler,” he is pretty sure to 
geton. The term “ rustler” implies the highest 


characteristics that can eulogistically be predi- | 


cated of man or beast. A ‘‘rustler” will not 





in which to invest any capital he may have 
at his disposal; and, anyhow, such an one 
will get on first-rate in the Northwest, and don’t 
you forget it. 








There isa growing feeling in Dakota in favor 
ofsmallfarms. The 
editor of the Grand 
Rapids Journal, who 
has recently been 
making a tour 


among the large 
farms of Minnesota 
and Dakota, says: 


‘“*We have come to 
the conclusion that 
a farm containing a 
quarter section of 
160 acres, not to ex- 
ceed a half section 
of 320 acres, is far 
preferable to the 
larger ones. We 
found that in all 
instances the own- 
ers of the small 
farms were making 
money, which was 
not the case with all 
of the large ones, 
but a majority. of 
them have been pros- 
perous. The chief 
objection, however, 
to the large farms is 
that wherever they 





| abound the country is sparsely occupied with ac- 


tual settlers. Instead of a farmer’s house on every 


_ quarter section, filled with children and a good 


housewife, there are clumps of houses in the 


center of operations, for the accommodation of 


men who are employed during the working season 
to till the soil, and when winter approaches they 
seek other parts of the country for work. The 
absence of women, children and school-houses 
can be noticed in the neighborhood of these large 
farms, which is a serious objectiun. This must 
necessarily be so, for thousands employed on them 


_ are mostly young, unmarried men. A small farm. 


well tilled, can always be depended on for making 
a bountiful return for the labor expended on it 
We notice, too, that where they abound not only 
were school-houses plenty, but churches also, and 
the vicinity was full of intelligent people who 
have an interest in the future destinies of the 
country.” 


~———-<—>o— 


The new Northern Pacific Railroad town of 
Townsend, in the Upper Missouri Valley, between 
Bozeman and Helena, which has grown up in 
less than a year, is already larce enough to have 
a newspaper of its own. The new journal adopts 
the alliterative and original name of the Town- 


send Tranchant. We have no doubt it will cut 
a wide swath. May it hew to the line of trutf, 
and not cut its friends, or its own fingers. 
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ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR FOREIGN 
TRAVEL, 

RECEIVE THE ACCOUNTS OF DOMESTIC 
AND FOREIGN BANKERS, MERCHANTS 
AND CORPORATIONS, 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY, 1884. 


THE Bozeman tunnel on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad was formally opened on January 22d. 
The tunnel passes through the crest of the Belt 
Range, which divides the Yellowstone from the 
Gallatin near the old Emigrant road, and known 
since 1864, asthe Bozeman Pass. Its length, from 
portal to portal, is 3,610 feet, with a snow-shed 
on the west end of 612 feet. The opening was 
celebrated by an excursion from Bozeman, and a 
banquet in that town, at which speeches were 
made by Gen. L. S. Willson, W, W. Alderson, 
E. K. Ford, Peter Koch, Col. J. T. Dodge and Mr. 
Beckler, the tunnel engineer. 

~-e 

THE construction of a branch line from Helena, 
by the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, has 
started an era of great activity and prosperity 
in the Wickes mining district of Central Montana. 
The expense of shipping car-loads of ore to the | 
smelting works at Newark, New Jersey, is now 
only about half the former expense of shipment | 
to Omaha, when the ore was hauled in wagons 
oyer the mountains to the Utah Northern Rail- 
road. In the single article of salt the new 
railroad effects a saving to the mines sufficiently 
large to be equivalent to a handsome profit. Salt 
for reduction purposes formerly cost $85 per ton, 
and now costs only $25. The daily saving at the 
reduction works, on the 2800 pounds used, is $84, 
or $80,000 a year—enough to make a handsome | 
dividend. A year ago we took occasion to speak, | 
somewhat prophetically, of the great develop- | 


| ment of mining industry in Montana that would 
follow the completion of the Northern Pacific 


| are beginning to be verified. 

THAT level-headed paper, the Portland Oregon- 
van, in concluding an article on the recent changes 
| in the management of the Northern Pacific and 


| its allied roads, says: ‘* Nochange in the railroad 
can take place which will put Oregon at a dis- 
advantage; and Puget Sound is fully and justly 
entitled to all the advantages to accrue to that 
section, through construction of the Cascade 
Division. When the through line between Port- 
land and Puget Sound shall be put in operation— 
a result that may be expected in the coming 
spring—the benefits to both sections will be 
reciprocal and apparent. The notion that in 
a great country like this prosperity can come 
to one section only at the expense of another is 
hopelessly narrow, and as a theory of progress 
must explode itself. Portland grows in wealth, 
population, business and strength as the country 
makes progress and other cities and towns in 
it show increase of growth; and conversely, as 
they show increase of activity and progress, 
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road, and we are glad to note that our predictions | 





abandoned the purpose of completing them in 
accordance with the original plan, the portion of 
the grant along the abandoned line might also be 


| restored to the publie domain without injustice. 


The case of the Northern Pacific differs widely, 
both in law and equity, from that of either of 


| the other companies whose grants are made the 


Portland must derive from them new forces to | 
| are prosecuted, The patent is only the form of 


stimulate her own advancement.” 


“--¢ 


THE Glendive Times is out of humor on account | 


scriber, who wanted advice as to the best place 
for a poor man to begin farming operations. He 
asked whether the Yellowstone Valley was not 


| as good a location asany. We suggested Dakota 


or Eastern Washington, and the Times, standing 
up for its own section with commendable zeal, 


| thinks the question not fairly answered. We 


have often taken occasion to speak highly of the 
resources and prospects of the valley of the 
Yellowstone, and have predicted that in the 


objects of attack in Congress. It should not 
be confounded with them in any argument 
or lumped together with them in any omnibus 
bill. The Northern Pacific has a right to de- 
mand that the status of its grant be considered 
separately and on its own merits. Let us see 
what that status is. 

The main line of the Northern Pacific is com- 
pleted from Superior, Wisconsin, to Wallula Junc- 
tion, Washington Territory, and from Portland, 
Oregon, to Tacoma on Puget Sound. The whole 
of this mileage has been accepted by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and bonds issued upon 
it in accordance with the Act of Congress. No 
man not hopelessly unbalanced by a desire to 
play the demagogue, will propose to interfere 
with the grant along any part of this completed 
main line. It is true that the lands are not all 
patented to the Company, because patents can 
only be issued as fast as the Government surveys 


title. The grant is one in presenti, as the 
Supreme Court has decided, and the right to 


of a reply in the January NorTHWEsT toa sub- | the land accrued when the road was built and 


accepted by the President. The holders of the 


| Company’s stock and bonds need feel no concern 


course of time the rich bottomlands along that | 
stream will be almost a continuous garden all the | 


way from the Belt Mountains to the Missouri. 
We have also specially recommended the valley 
as offering good opportunities for farming in 
connection with stock-raising. We think, how- 
ever, that a man without capital would be likely 
to make a better start in some agricultural dis- 


_ trict already developed, to a certain extent, 


where he could work for farmers established a 
year or two, to get means to begin on his own 
claim, A settler without money wants not only 
fertile land to homestead, but neighbors who 
have cultivated farms and can afford to pay him 
good prices for his labor. The Yellowstone Val- 
ley is much newer, so far as settlement is con- 
cerned, than either North Dakota or Eastern 
Washington, Besides, we think time will show 
that its full development depends upon irriga- 
tion enterprises upon a large scale, employing 
the water of the river. What the farmers of the 


| Gallatin Valley have accomplished with irriga- 


tion can be multiplied over an area thirty or 


| forty times as great along the Yellowstone. 
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CONGRESS AND THE NORTHER \ PACIFIC. 





THE usual annual agitation in Congress against 
the land grant railroads has been resumed this 
winter. There is now rather more political animus 
behind it than hitherto, one party seeking to make 
capital out of it for use at the approaching 
presidential campaign. To a certain extent the 
movement is justifiable. So far as it is directed 
towards dead corporations which have never 


| attempted to earn the lands granted them, it 


deserves commendation. There is no reason why 
public land should he reserved from pre-emption 
and homestead settlement for the possible benefit 
of mere paper corporations, which in twenty years 
have shown no signs of vitality. Where lines have 
been partly built, and their owners have definitely 


about this portion of the original grant. They 
have vested rights which Congress itself cannot 
disturb. In the highly improbable event that 
Congress should attempt to abrogate any part of 
the grant for the line already completed, the 
Courts would bet aside a statute so plainly in 
violation of the contract between the Govern- 
ment and the Company. 

There remain to be considered, the grant along 
the portion of the main line. as chartered, he- 
tween Wallula Junction and Portland, and that 
along the Cascade Branch. While the Northern 
Pacific Company was constructing the central 
divisions of its road, another corporation, the 
Oregon Railway & Navigation Co., stepped in and 
built a road along the Columbia River, on the 
route marked out by Congress for the former 
company. Thus the line for which the grant was 
made along the Columbia is provided, but not by 
the Northern Pacific. For the Northern Pacific 
to duplicate this line to earn the land grant set 
apart for it would hardly be wise policy. Exper- 


| iments in paralleling roads have been disastrous 
| even in the densely-settled States of the East. 





An equitable arrangement would be for Congress 
to authorize the Northe:n Pacific to purchase the 
river line of the Oregon Railway & Navigation 
Co., or practically acquire it by long lease, and 
receive the grant already earned in effect. 

The Cascade Branch extends from Ainsworth 
on the main line, across the Columbia River, up 
the Yakima Valley, over the Cascade Mountains, 
and so on to Tacoma on Puget Sound. Its length 
is 240 miles, and it is the short line from the 
grain region of Eastern Washington to tide-water. 
Thirty miles have been built from Tacoma east- 
ward, twenty-five from the Columbia River west- 
ward, and seventy-five miles more will be put 
under contract in the spring. The construction 
over the mountains is difficult and expensive. 
and the road will not be built in twenty years if 
the grant is revoked. It is the only reliance for 
rail transportation of a region as large as the 
State of Ohio. No possible good would accrue to 
the settlers from depriving the Company of the 
grant and thus stopping the building of the road. 
On the contrary, the development of the region 
would be set back a generation. 

Furthermore, and this consideration applies not 
only to the Cascade Branch, but to the entire line, 
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Northern Pacific Company is a peculiar one, differ- 
ing in one important respect with that made with 
any other land grantroad. In case the Company 
fails to construct the road in accordance with its 
charter, Congress undertakes *‘ to do all acts and 
things which may be needful and necessary to 
insure a speedy completion of said road.” By this 











Whilst the original grant was made in 1864, it 
was not until the Charter had been amended in 
1870 that any progress was made, except as to 
surveys and explorations. In 1870, under the 
enthusiastic leadership of Jay Cooke, the work of 
constructing the road was begun, and in theshort 
space of three years, the enormous amount of 
$30,000,000 of the bonds were sold, and their pro- 
ceeds expended in building the road as far as the 





| Missouri River, near Bismarck, and from Kalama, 
on the Columbia River, to Tacoma, on Puget | 


enactment in the charter, the faith of the Govern. , 


ment was pledged to the people of the North. 
west, that the road should be built, if not by the 
Company then by some action of Congress itself. 
How does this pledge comport with the asser- 
tions of certain demagogues in Congress, that a 


and restored to the public domain, and the build- 
ing of the uncompleted portions of the line stop- 
ped? The case only needs to be stated to carry 
its own argument with it. No part of the grant 
is revocable. 


ated ith a 


A FINE FRUIT COUNTRY. 





The Oregon and California Railroad has just 
been opened to Grant’s Pass, 296 miles south of 
Portland. At that point it enters the beautiful 
Rogue River Valley, a region possessing an ad- 
mirable climate and a soil of remarkable fertility. 
Although the valley has heretofore been quite 
isolated by mountain ranges from the transporta- 
tion system of Oregon on one side, and California 


on the other, being accessible only by wagon | 


roads. it is fairly well settled and sustains two 
considerable towns, Jacksonville and Ashland, 
each having a population of about 1,000. The 
O. & ©. Railroad will traverse the valley, and 
crossing the Siskyou Mountains, form a connec- 


Oregon branch of the Central Pacific system. 
From personal knowledge of the Rogue River 
country we can recommend it as‘an attractive 
region to settlers who have the means to buy 
portions of the large farms now existing, or to 
clear land on the foot hills of the mountains for 
fruit culture. The valley is destined to be a great 
fruit country. A small acreage in grapes, pears 
and peaches will afford, with the enormous and 
certain yield, a comfortable living for a family. 
While orchards and vineyards are growing, a 
little farming and the keeping of stock to run in 
the woods will be a sufficient resource for the 
new settler. Of the climate too much can hardly 
be said in the way of praise. The winters are as 
mild as those of Italy. In summer there is a 
good deal of warm weather, but the air isdry and 
pure, and a high temperature is not oppressive. 


———-o— 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC GRANT. 


Remarks of President Harris before the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands. 

President Harris appeared before the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands at Washington, on 
January 26th, and spoke as follows : 

I will try to present, in as few words as pos- 
sible, the business aspects of the question that is 
before the Committee, leaving to Col. Gray to 
present the broader view of the position of the 
Northern Pacific under the law, and merely 
stating that. as to the road already constructed. 
the Northern Pacitic Company asks the Gov- 
ernment to confirm to the Company, by what- 
ever acts still devolve upon the Ministers of the 
Government, and are necessary and desirable as a 
matter of record—whether of patents or other- 
wise—the title to the lands that should be now 
completed in the Company by reason of the con- 
structed road. 

I desire to present some of the reasons why the 
same wise considerations for not declaring the 
grant forfeited, that have prevailed heretofore. 
should be continued as long as the Northern 
Pacific Company displays that remarkable energy 
and determination to do the utmost that men 
can do towards bringing to the speediest com- 
pletion possible, and in its entirety, the great en- 
terprise, namely, a railroad from Lake Superior 
to Portland, Oregon, and thence to Puget Sound, 





together with a Branch from near the junc- 
tion of the Columbia and Snake Rivers over | 
the Cascade Mountains, direct to Puget Sound. 


Sound. 
success of the Company in finally opening up to 
settlement this wilderness, and settling for all 
time the Indian question, so far as the Northwest 
is concerned—that the Company was able to 


| answer any who asked whether the road would 


| pu 


? | bee 2d— i i does not 
portion of the grant can be seized by Congress | be completed—Yes, for if this Company does no 


complete it, the lands must be devoted to the 
se of completing the road, and other com- 
panies will take up the gigantic task and push it 
forward until some company will put in the last 
link, and complete the great highway. 

Here are the clauses of the Charter bearing 
upon this: 

‘*Section 9.—And be it further enacted, that the United 


| States make the several conditional grants herein, and that 


the said Northern Pacific Railroad Company accept the same 
upon the further conditions, that if the said Company make 
any breach of the conditions hereof, and allow the same to 
continue for upwards of one year, then, in such case, at any 
time hereafter, the United States, by its Congress, may do any 
and all acts and things which may be needful and necessary 
to ensure a speedy completion of said road.” 

SEcTION 20.—And be it further enacted, that the better to 
accomplish the object of this act, namely: to promote the 
public interest and welfare by the construction of said rail- 
road and telegraph line, and keeping the same in working 
order, and to secure to the Government at all times (but 

articularly in time of war), the use and benefits of the same 
or postal, military and other purposes, Congress may at any 
time, having due regard for the rights of the said ‘Northern 
— Railroad Company,’ add to, alter, amend, or repeal 
this act.” 


Protected by these provisions, and by that firm 


| dependence upon the good faith of the Govern- 


| ment in fulfilling every promise that it may 
| make, the thing that was wanted for the com- 
| pletion of the grand enterprise was courage on 
tion near the State line with the California and | 





the part of its projectors and their successors, 
and has it not been abundantly shown? Courage 
is not always prudent, and it has not been, per- 
haps, in the case of the Northern Pacific, but the 
Government has never suffered from that fact. 

Like many another enterprise that was being 
developed throughout the country at the time, 
the surplus money applicable to such develop- 
ment was soon exhausted, and the collapse of 1873 
came. 

Instead of wasting the property in litigation, 
the persons who had furnished the means to build 
the road to Bismarck, and from Kalama to 
Tacoma, on Puget Sound, adjusted their affairs 
after only four months of Receivership, and 
placed the Company in a position to go ahead 
at the earliest moment that the money could be 
had to push on. F 

By the closest economy the road was kept in 
operation, and it was not until 1879, when the 
country had so far recovered from the exhaustion 


of previous years as to resume specie payment, , 


that it was possible to raise capital to go on with 


the work. Early in 1879 the Missouri Division, | 


from the Missouri River to the Yellowstone 
River, 217 miles, and the Pend d’ Oreille Division, 
from Wallula, near the junction of the Snake and 
Columbia Rivers, to Lake Pend d’ Oreille, 221 
miles, was put under construction—the object 
being to make a rail connnection between Lake 
Superior and the navigable waters of the Columbia 
River as early as possible, leaving the Columbia 
River Division and the Branch over the Cascade 
Range to be completed after the gap of 776 miles 
between the Missouri Division oat Pend d’ Oreille 
Division should be filled in. 

Soon after, in 1880. the Company was able to 
negotiate the sale of $40,000,000 of bonds, which 
was then estimated to be sufficient to complete 
the gap. It wasa bold undertaking on the part 
of those who agreed to furnish the money, and in 
order to command the confidence that would 
ensure success, it was necessary to make a pro- 
vision in the mortgage that the trustees should 
deliver the bonds only upon completed road, 
accepted by the President of the United States. 
The Company was determined to do what it had 
done from the beginning, namely, prosecute the 
completion of the road with such diligence that 
no living men should be able to claim that they 
could accomplish the task any more rapidly than 
the Company was actually doing it, and the 
Company _ forth the most tremendous efforts 
to that end. 

Rails, engines and cars were bought and ship- 
ped around the Horn to continue the construc- 
tion from the west end, and the road was pushed 
up the Yellowstone Valley as fast as it was 
within the bounds of possibility to do it. 


| 


Right here is the very key-note of the | 





This was the condition of things when, in July, 
1881, President Garfield was shot, and notwith- 
standing the shock that was by that event given 
to the confidence of monied men, the work was 
se on so much in advance of its acceptance 

y the President, and the issue of the bonds, 
that could only take place after the acceptance of 
road, that the Company had to make temporary 
loans as large at some periods as $8,000,000 and 
upwards. 

This was done upon the sublime confidence that 
the Government would perform its part of the 
compact with something of the same alacrity and 


| completeness that the Company had performed 





its part. 

In the next succeeding year the same energy 
was continued, and the rails were connected at a 
point a few miles west of the summit of the 
Rocky Mountains, in August, 1883. 

Up to this point we claim the road was pushed 
more rapidly than by any fair construction of the 
Charter could possibly have been demanded or 
expected. Who wend say that any other body 
of men would have done it so quickly? It needed 
not only the means that could only have been 
commanded by the Company that had built the 
early portions of the read, but it needed the 
enthusiasm that a new Company could not have 
commanded any more than the resources. 

We now stand, as to the remaining parts of the 
road, exactly where we stood in 1879, as to that 
part of the road which has been built since that 
time. The Government cannot command any 
other means for completing the Cascade Division 
and the Columbia River Division as quickly as it 
can be done by the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company. Already the road is under construc- 
tion from a point near the junction of the Snake 
and Columbia Rivers up the Yakima Valley, and 
the Company is in a position to complete the 
work at the earliest possible moment, if not in- 
terfered with or embarrassed by the action of 
Congress. 

Thousands of persons have settled and are now 
pouring towards Puget Sound, relying upon that 
faith in the Government to carry out its agree- 
ments, that is to be hoped shal] always be its 
glory to the latest generation. Instead of check- 
ing or delaying the development of the facilities 
offered by that most magnificent body of water, 
Puget Sound, it should be the aim of Congress 
and the Government to fully open it up at the 
earliest moment. 


ees 
ALL persons who contemplate going West in 
the spring who can conveniently call at our New 
York office in the Mills Building, Broad Street, are 
cordially invited to do so. We shall be pleased to 
give them all the information in our possession 
respecting locations and openings for business. 
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PERSONAL ITEMS. 





JOHN MUIR has resigned the position of Su- 
perintendent of Traffic of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad to accept that of General Manager of 
the Oregon Improvement Company. 


Pror. J. N. TIERNAN, of Spokane Falls, has 
prepared for permanent display in New York a 
number of cases of gold and silver ore procured 
by him from the newly-discovered mines in the 
Coeur d'Aléne and Clark’s Fork regions of Idaho 
and Washington. 


VICE-PRESIDENT OAKES, of the Northern Pa- 
cific, has returned to St. Paul, and resumed the 
duties of General Manager, which he undertook 
on the resignation of General Haupt. and which 
he will henceforth regularly perform. The two 
offices of First Vice-President and General Man- 
ager have been consolidated by order of the 
Board of Directors. 





Dr. A. P. MILLER, formerly of the New York 
Tribune, and later of the Minneapolis Tribune, 
has written a valuable little book called ‘“‘ Tom’s 
Experience in Dakota,” which gives a great 
amount of useful information in an entertaining, 
chatty style, about farming and farmer's life in 
that Territory. It is published by Miller. Hall & 
Xo., Minneapolis, and the price is fifty cents. 
The work combines the interest of a story with 
the facts of a well-prepared, conscientious guide- 
book. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


[In this Department the Editor will endeavor to answer 
briefly all inquiries concerning the Northwestern country, 
openings for settlement and new enterprises, promising in- 
vestments for capital, railroad securities, etc.) 








The Jay Cooke Estate. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 16, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 

Now that we hear so much about N. P. R.R. Co. 
and Jay Cooke—and going an eleven years since 
failure of the latter—why, may we ask, is the 
estate not settled ? OBSERVANT. 

We can't say. Better write to the receiver. 


N. P. Net Earnings. 
BALTIMORE, Jan. 14, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 

Please state in your next issue what were the 
net receipts of the N. P. Railroad for the fiscal 
year ending June 30th, 18883—over expenses and 
due the preferred stock. C. H. M. 

The net earnings over all expenses were stated 
in the annual report at $2,518,529.49. The balance 
after paying interest charges was $1,149,583. 12. 





Amount of N. P. Preferred Stock. 
WosBwURN, Mass., Jan. 3, 1884. 

To the Editor of The Northwest : 

Please state the amount of preferred stock 
outstanding Jan. Ist, 1884. Ss. R. D. 

The account is only made up once a year for 
the annual report, which is submitted to the 
stockholders at their annual meeting in Sep- 
tember. 

A Chance for a Brickyard. 


MINERVILLE, FRANKLIN Co., Ind., } 
January 20th, 1884. | 


To the Editor of The Northwest : 
Would like information as to best point to go 
into the brick business in the Northwest ? 
H. M. KING. 
Go to LaMoure, Dakota, terminus of the Fargo 
& Southwestern Branch of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. See article on LaMoure on another 


page. 
Will there be a Dividend? 
SKANEATELES, N. Y., Jan. 7, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 
Please inform me through your question de- 
rtment if the directors of the Mesthern Pacific 
intend to make a dividend this year on the pre- 
ferred stock of the Company. Cc. Cc. W. 


That is a question which the directors would | 


| 


Oregon Improvement Lands. 
DANSVILLE, N.Y., Jan. 15th, 1884. 


To the Editor of The Northwest : 


(1) In your monthly quotation of prices of 
Northern Pacific & Oregon securities on the New 
York Stock Exchange, you quote ‘ Oregon 
Imp. Stock.” Does this mean stock of the 
Oregon Improvement Co.? (2) If so, does that 
Company offer agricultural or timber lands for 
sale in Oregon? (3) If they do, will they accept 
their stock at par in payment for such lands? (4) 
Does the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. own any of 
the Oregon Improvement Co.’s Stock? (5) If it 
does, will it accept Northern Pacific Preferred 
Stock at par, in exchange for Oregon Improve- 
ment Co.’s Stock at market price? N. K. 

(1) Yes. (2) The Company’s lands, chiefly agri- 
cultural lands in Eastern Washington, have just 
been sold to the Oregon Railway & Navigation 


| Co. (3) Write to C. H. Prescott, Portland, 





Oregon. (4) No. (5) No. 





N. P. Common—Its Future. 
BARNES CORNERS, Lewis Co., N. Y., Jan. 15,’84. 


To the Editor of The Northwest : 

In an editorial in your November issue on the 
new Northern Pacific loan, you say: 

“Tts lands sales will eventually retire all the preferred 
stock, and extinguish the bonded debt. Then the common 
stock, amounting at par to $51,000,000, will own an unencum- 
bered property, worth at least $200,000,000.”’ 

Will you please explain in your next issue how 
it is to be, that the common stockholders of the 
N. P. R. R. are to sell the land, pay off the pre- 
ferred stockholders and hold all the property 
themselves? s. ¥. Be 

The plan of re-organization looks to the eventual 
retirement of the preferred stock and to the 
ownership of the road by the holders of the com- 
mon stock. It is the firm belief of all the friends 
of the road that the common stock can be brought 
up to par within the next ten years at furthest. 





N. P. Earnings and Land Sales. 
STANLEY, Ontario Co., N.Y., Jan. 2, 84, 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 
(1) Will you be kind enough to let me know 


| what percentage, if any, belongs to the preferred 





shareholders, and why it is not paid to them out 
of the earnings of the past six months. (2) Also, 
what percentage of the land sales are used to pay 
the interest of the bonds? J. P. ¥. 
(1) The accounts are not made up until after 
June 30th, the end of the fiscal year. (2) Proceeds 
of land sales west of the Missouri River are appli- 
cable to the payment of interest. Proceeds of all 
sales east of the Missouri must be used only to 


| retire the preferred stock. 


not attempt to determine in advance. For the | 


estimated net earnings of the year see Vice-Presi- 
dent Oakes’ report in our January issue. 





The Northern Pacific Grant. 
FREDERICK CiTy, Md., Jan. 22d, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 

In an argument I asserted any Act of Congress 
looking to the forfeiture of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad grant, will not hold good, from the fact, 
a clause was inserted in the grant when made 
(contained in no other grant) that if the road 
should default in building, the United States 
Government must complete it, and in the event 
of their not doing so in case of default, the Com- 
pany had the right to finish, and the land cannot 
revert back to the Government, for the Govern- 
ment did not take any action when it was in de- 
fault. The wording are not as I state, but con- 
veys the same meaning. Please give auswer if I | 
am correct, and the clause. C. C. LUDLAM. 


See Section 9 of the Charter Act, which says: | 
“If the said company make any breach of the | 
conditions hereof, and allow the same to continue 
for upwards of one year, then, in such case, at | 
any time hereafter, the United States, by its 
Congress, may do any and all acts and things | 
which may be needful and necessary to insure a | 
peedy completion of the said road.” 


PULLMAN, W. T. 


From the Portland Oregonian. 





completed several miles beyond Colfax and the 


| next town which it will reach is Pullman. This 


little town, named after the man who has made 
railway traveling in the United States a luxury, 
is just now, for several good reasons, attracting 


| considerable attention. It is situated on the 


South Palouse at a point known to the earlier 
settlers as ‘‘ Three Forks,” and is seventeen miles 
from Colfax and ten from Moscow. At present 
it consists of seven or eight stores, two good 
hotels, two livery stables, two blacksmith shops, 
church, school, and perhaps thirty dwellings, 
and is, in spite of the lateness of the season, the 
scene of considerable activity in the building 
line. Its position on the railroad and in the 
centre of a large stretch of the Palouse country, 
celebrated for its productiveness, insures its being 
the shipping point of a large quantity of grain. 
To assist in the promotion of this end are unusu- 
ally good roads following down the valleys of 
the three streams which unite at this point, ren- 
dering the town easy of access from a long dis- 
tance on every side. Previous to the building of 
the railroad the only outlet for the produce of the 
country around Pullman has been by Snake 





| 
| 
| 





River, and farmers have been compelled to haul 
into and out of the terrible cafion of the river, 
and sell their grain where they could get it 
shipped regardless of the state of the market. 
Now they will have at Pullman a market all the 
year round, and one easy of access from all 
points. Where the farmer sells his produce there 
he will do his trading, and the prospect of Pullman 
making as good a town as a purely agricultural 
country will support is a good one. This place 
has not been effected by any of the boom which 
has forced up the price of real estate in many of 
the towns in the Northwest to an absurd height, 
and it is as yet a good point for investment. The 
growth so far has been steady and healthy, 
though rapid, and the advent of the railroad, 
which is expected in about six weeks, will prob- 
ably give it a strong impetus. 
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FORFEITING THE LAND GRANTS. 





From the Helena (Mont.) Herald. 

If somebody else besides such a demagogue as 
Cobb of Indiana were pushing the matter, there 
might be some hope of getting through Congress 
an act declaring the forfeiture of a large part of 
the doubtful land grants. But presented in the 
shape he explains to the public, it can never hope 
to pass Congress or secure executive approval. 
and if these impossibilities were probabilities, we 
know that such legislation would be declared 
unconstitutional as soon as it would be brought 
under judicial examination. The Northern 
Pacific Road has been built and its land grant 
fully earned before forfeiture declared. It does 
not stand on the same footing as other lines that 
have failed wholly or in part to earn their grant. 
If Cobb were the hired attorney of those who 
wanted to defeat all reasonable legislation, he 
could thus have served his employers better than 
he is now doing. Some idiots seem to think that 
Congress possesses autocratic powers, but it is 
just as much subject to law in all its acts as the 
humblest citizen. This is a Government of law, 
and it is well to bear this fact in mind. 

Congress had better confine itself to its consti- 
tutional bounds. as those have been defined by 
the Supreme Court. 

These acts of Congress will have to go through 
the courts any way, and it would be well to pre- 
pare them in view of this ordeal. Congress 
could employ itself more profitably, in our 
opinion, in providing for the early survey of all 
the lands claimed as earned, and issuing patents 
therefor, and providing if the patents were not 
called for and the surveying paid for in a short 


_. . | time, such lands should be considered forfeited 
The Palouse branch of the Northern Pacific is | 


and be open to private settlcment. 
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A TRUE DAKOTA WOMAN. 





The crowning glory of Dakota is the elements 
of pluck, energy and enterprise possessed by the 
female portion of the population. For the sake 
of gaining a position of independence, they will 
cheerfully go onaclaim and hold it during the 
allotted time, while their husbands are living in 
towns in comfort, compared to the privations 
which of necessity the women are compelled to 
endure on the prairie. Last Monday Mrs. Barker. 
who owns a claim thirty miles from here, having 
business in the city, was so unfortunate as to 
miss the train, though unaccustomed to walking 
long distances, she determined to reach the city 
on foot. Accordingly she set out at an easy gait 
and covered the entire distance in the wonderful 
time of six hours, an average of five miles an 
hour. She left Wednesday on the train for the 
West, and told a Herald reporter that aside from 
being a little foot sore, if necessity demanded it, 
she could have repeated the feat on the same day. 
—Grand Forks Plaindealer. 
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EAGLE CLIFF, YELLOWSTONE RIVER. 





The view of one of the cliffs abutting on the 
Yellowstone River, near Glendive, which we give 
on this page, illustrates one of the chief engineer- 
ing difficulties encountered in the construction of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad—the building and 
maintenance of a line along the face of crumbling 
bluffs, washed and undermined by the strong 
current of theriver. The nature of this difficulty, 
and the means employed to overcome it are de- 
scribed as follows in E. V. Smalley’s History: 

‘The valley of the Yellowstone isa narrow one, 
varying in width from five to ten miles, and 
along its whole length it is hemmed in by lines 
of high, precipitous bluffs of an average height 
of 150 feet. Winding from side to side of the 
level bottom-land between these massive walls, the 
stream washes the base of the bluff on one side or 
the other. One of two plans had to be followed 
by the railroad engineers: either to bridge 
the river at every sharp bend in its course, or to 
follow one bank and cut a roadway through the 
rock precipices wherever they are closely hugged 
by the stream. The latter course was adopted 
from Glendive to 
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When the dike is of sufficient height it is covered 
with heavy rocks. The silt from the river fills 
up the interstices in the fascines, and a growth 
of willow soon covers the dike. The most im- 
portant of these constructions are Eagle dike, 
which is 400 feet long, and Iron Bluff dike 1,200, 
each reaching out to an island. These works 
have caused the main channel of the river to 
shift to the north side of the islands. 
wing dams, fascine work has been used at some 
places, and at others cribs of logs filled in with 
stone have been found successful. 

There are in all on the Yellowstone Division 
thirty-four miles of rock cutting along the face of 
the bluffs, the longest continuous stretch being 


that at Myers Bluffs, 156 miles from Glendive, | 


which is seven miles in length. As the valley is 
ascended, the rock becomes harder, and the diffi- 
culty on account of slides diminishes. The most 
troublesome point in this respect was found to be 
Tron Bluff, ten miles from Glendive, where the cliffs 
are a conglomerate of soft sand-stone and soapy 
clay, with little consistency, and display atrouble- 
some tendency to slide into the river. A solid and 
safe road-bed was finally secured at this place. 





Billings, and the 
south bank selected 
for the route. The 
problems of con- 
struction were ren- 
dered far more difti- 
cult than was appar- 
ent at first sight, 
formidable as seem- 
ed the work of 
carving a road-bed 
out of the face of 
lofty precipices, by 
the peculiar charac- 
ter of the rock com- 
posing the bluffs. 
This is of so porous 
and unstable a 
nature that it dis- 
integrates under the 
action of the 
weather, so that the 
roadway once cut 
out was constantly 
being obstructed by 
slides of the rock 
and earth coming 
down from _ the 
slopes. To make 


matters worse, while the cliffs were sending down | 
great masses of crumbling material to obliterate | 


the track, the river was steadily undermining 
the road-bed. These serious difficulties encoun- 
tered at several points, and in some places for a 
distance of three or four miles in continuous 
length, were finally mastered by filling in on the 
river side with material taken from the cliffs, 
thus giving them more slope, removing the track 
out a few yards from their base, and protecting 
the embankments where washed by the river by 
rip-rap work. The rip-rapping did not, however, 
answer in places where the current struck the 
bank with considerable force, and it was found 
necessary to turn the channel away from the 
shore by dikes thrown across to islands, or by 
wing dams built out intothe stream. These con- 
structions are composed of willow fascines, 
twelve feet long, laid in a double tier, at an 
angle of thirty-degrees with the course of the 
dike, each layer crossing the one below. The 
large ends of the fascines are placed down stream, 
so as to give a slope to the top of the dam. Over 
each course stakes are driven down five feet, and 
the tops bound together with half-inch rope. 
Then eighteen inches of gravel is put on and 
worked down into the brush to make asolid wall, 
before the second course of fas¢ines is added. 











VIEWS OF AN ENGLISH ENGINEER. 


Mr. George Barclay Bruce, Vice-President of 
the British Institution of Civil Engineers, who 
was one of the guests at the opening of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, delivered an interest- 
ing address on the engineering features of the 
line, shortly after his return to London, which 
has been printed in pamphlet form. We copy 
the concluding paragraphs from the report of the 
lecture : 

‘*The impression upon his mind throughout this 
trip had been one almost of envy towards the 
engineers of America for having a land so big to 


deal with in the practice of their profession, and | 
at the same time he felt continually disposed to | 
congratulate them upon the spirited way in | 


which they appear to grapple with all difficulties, 


between the engineers of America and England. 
Englishmen felt that they had some right to 
share with them in the satisfaction with which 
they looked round upon their country and saw 
what they had done for it; for was not America 
the evolution of England? And they were thus 
entitled to be sharers in each other’s triumphs. 
‘*During the trip they received the greatest 


1884. 


For the | 
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attention and courtesy from Mr. Villard; the 

President of the railroad, and from the other 

Directors and Agents connected with it, and from 
| General Anderson, the Chief Engineer of the 
road, whom he heartily congratulated upon the 
near completion of this enterprise. And as the 
| difficulties which had been encountered by the 
| Company, financial and otherwise, had been 
nobly overcome, so he could not help hoping that 
in the very near future, all interested in it might 
receive the due reward of their labors. 

‘It was impossible not to be impressed with the 
extraordinary hospitality of the American peo- 
| ple. In Portland, Oregon, for instance, where 
| there were few hotels, the party were received 
into the private houses of the citizens of the 
place, and right hospitably entertained, and 
everywhere they were, as opportunity offered, re- 
ceived in the same way. America was a great 
and magnificent country ; great and magnificent 
in the extent of its territory ; great and magnifi- 
cent in what it had achieved in the past in 
turning the wilderness into a fruitful garden ; 
great and magnificent in the future which lay 
_ before it. They knew all this upon ample testi- 
mony,, . because, they 
had been told it by 
others and had read 
of it in books for 
themselves. But it 
required a trip across 
the Atlantic, to brave 
all its storms and to 
visit America as the 
guests of Mr. Villard 
and the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, and to be the 
guests of the towns 
and cities along its 
route, in order to 
know, as they now 
most certainly did, 
that America was 
greatand magnificent 
even in its hospital- 
ity.” 
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SEATTLE’S GROWTH 
IN 1883. 





From Seatile Chronicle. 

Seattle has never 
closed a year, in all 
her history, of such 
solid, substantial growth as the year 1883. There 
has not been a single pause nor break in the 
progression toward a city’s estate. Upon every 
hand may be’ found evidences of costly and 
useful expenditure. The commercial importance 
of the city has been augmented, and in every de- 
partment of traffic has there been symmetrical, 
steady growth. The shipping interests of this 
port have been greatly increased, the tonnage has 





almost doubled, new and expensive docks and 
| warehouses have been erected, and rapidly in- 


creasing demands of commerce have been prompt- 
ly met by increased facilities. Seattle’s trade 
with the surrounding country has kept pace with 
its wants, and this city to-day does more business 
in a given period than all other points on the 
Sound for a like time. The city has erected 


| school-buildings, graded streets, built expensive 
and the successful way in which they had over- | 
come them. There was certainly no jealousy | 


engine-houses, increased its facilities for controll- 
ing the destroying elements, has erected churches, 
established hospitals, and in every direction filled 
full the measure of anticipation of its most en- 
thusiastic residents. Companies for manufacture 


have been organized and put in successful opera- 
tion; extensive and comprehensive system of 
waterworks inaugurated, splendid business blocks 
have grown into shape and form, and magnificent 
private residences have been planned and com- 
pleted. 
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GLIMPSES OF WESTERN LIFE. 


The Deserted Claim. 


Up where the snow shines clear and white 

On the peaks that pos to the summer sky, 
Up in the gulch by the evening light 

saw, «8 we traveled slowly by, 

A claim deserted and left alone, 

A shaft sunk in the mountain side, 
A roofless cabin of logs rough hewn, 

Where some one had labored till hope had died 





And later on, when our camp was made, 

And the white tents pitched for another night, 
While the pine trees wierdly tossed and swayed, 
In the cheerful glow of our camp-fire light, 

When merry voices rang in the air, 
And smiling faces flashed in and out 
I thought of the cabin, rude and bare, 
Of its owner who labored in hope and doubt 


He had come, perhaps from some eastern home 
For speedy wealth, to this western clime, 
And homesick, and weary, and all alone, 
He had faithfully toiled for some friendly sin 
Cold moans the wind through the cafion deep, 
And the coyote cries the night hours drear; 
There are unknown footsteps that softly creep, 
No comrade to help, no loved one to cheer 


Still he dreamed, as others had done before, 
As others shall do in the days to come, 
Of finding wealth in unbounded store, 
And joyfully bringing the treasure home; 
But fortune is chary when all is told 
Her smiles are hardest on earth to gain, 
And where one is favored with shining gold, 
A thousand others may toil in vain. 


Thus I sit and muse in the camp-fire glow, 
While the welcome evening meal is spread, 
And the sound of the brook comes soft and low, 

And the stars shine brilliantly overhead; 
For my heart is saddened, as day by day 
We pass in sunshine or dripping rain, 

That frequent sod-mark on our way, 
A deserted, desolate mining claim. 


7 
About Cats. 

Emigrants to Dakota will do well 
starting, to sell or give away their old blind and 
broken-down horses, trade off or kill their dogs, 
and leave everything else, animite and inanimate, 
behind them, except the family cat. We have 
gophers in Dakota. They are troublesome about 
the garden patch. They eat the roots of young 
vegetables and stick their heads out of the ground 
and seem to say, with Boss Tweed, ‘‘ What are 
you going to do aboutit?’ The family cat solves 
the problem, and dissolves the gopher. He is the 
best yo antidote that can be obtained.— 
Devil's Lake (Dak.) Inter-Ocean. 


before 





Objects to Being Taken for a Coal Mine. 

The editor of the Frederick Free Press is a 
generous fellow, but somebody is evidently tres- 
passing on his good nature. He says: ‘‘ We don’t 
propose to pay the funeral expenses of any party 





much confidence in Pete’s shooting, Perry put out 
some strychnine, which has laid out many a 
gaunt sheep-killer. Whenever Pete sees a coy- 
ote within a mile of him he blazes away in that 
direction. And now when he finds a strychnine- 
killed coyote lying around, he takes all the credit 
to himself, and says: ‘* When I shoot, the coy- 
ote goes off and dies, and I find him pretty soon 
next day. I did not know I was such a good 
shot.” He couldn’t hit the water in the Columbia 
river where the stream is a mile wide.—Pendleton 
(Oregon) Tribune. 


Mormon Ugliness. 
Europe owes an immense debt of gratitude to 


| the Mormons, who considerately take all the old 





who may be unfortunate enough to perish in the | 


act of stealing more than three scuttles of coal 
from our shed in one night, nor will we be respon- 
sible for broken backs caused by parties carrying 
more than a well-heaped bushel basket and a 
coffee-sack full of the above described property, 
all on the same occasion. We don’t believe in 


kicking at trifles, but when it comes down to tak- | 


ing us for an anthracite coal mine, we have some 
serious objections to offer.” 





Enterprising Young Ladies. 

Misses Anna Hutchinson and Anna Martin, 
sister and niece of Mrs. Wm. Llyod, have left for 
their homes in Altoona, Pa. These young ladies 
‘ame to Dakota some time ago, and very sensibly 
laid claim to some of Uncle Sam’s valuable land, 
and they go home the proud possessors of 820 


acres each, of the best land in the world, which 
they hold in fee simple, and each also has a valu- 
able tree claim, making in all the grand total 
of 960 acres held by these young ladies, a fair 
estimate of its value being not far from $9,000. 
Quite a return for a few years of work and a 
good investment of pluck! The young ladies 
will be greatly missed in Jamestown. Miss Anna 
Hutchinson has been one of the most earnest and 
faithful teachers in the Presbyterian Church, 
where her loss will be keenly felt.—.Jamestown 
(Dak.) Capital. 


A Dead Shot. 

Over on Alder creek across the Columbia from 
Castle Rock, Perry Rutherford hasa band of 
sheep. They are herded by a gentleman from Ger- 
many, named French Pete. 
rather too numerous on that range, so Pete got a 
big six-shooter to exterminate them. Not having 


Coyotes have been | 


maids off its hands. In no part of the world 
is there to be found within the same space 
an uglier collection of women than among the 
**Saints.” The Territory is the paradise of female 
unloveliness. The blind, the halt, and the lame 
from all quarters of the globe gather there under 
the protecting shadow of the tabernacle. The 
Saints themselves would bear off the palm of 
masculine deformity if a competition of the kind 
could be instituted. Polygamy really carries 
with it its own punishment. In the natural 
course of events it must die out. The supply of 
ugly women is very large, but is not inexhausti- 
ble even in Europe. There is no chance of ob- 
taining recruits at home, for all our women are 
beautiful, and who ever heard of an American 
old maid? No unmarried young woman ever 
becomes older than 27. 





A Curiosity. 

Everybody knows Billy Mvers of theGem. He 
is not the curiosity referred to, but it was he 
who gave the reporter the pointer on what it was. 
The other day a party of hunters came here from 
down Sound, bringing, among other things, a 
deer-skin. Now deer skins are common, but this 
particular skin was most uncommon, being spot- 
ted white, that color and the natural color of the 
animal being about equally divided upon the 
hide. The most curious thing about it, however, 
is that the white spots form almost a perfect 


map of the Western Hemisphere, North America 
showing out distinctly upon one hip, and South 
America upon the other, while just across the 
backbone is the Isthmus, <A boy in the party, 
unthinkingly, sold it to Page & Green, Mr 50 
cents, much tothe disgust of the man who shot the 
deer, who said he would not have taken $10 
for it. 
butcher, who will have it tanned for his own use. 
It is certainly a natural curiosity.—Seattle Herald. 


Annihilation of the Buffalo Herds. 

It is feared that the band of buffalo on the 
great Sioux Reservation will be annihilated this 
winter. Prairie fires have been set by the hunters 
and the herd is being driven slowly before the 
flames and toward the settlements, where they 


will be slaughtered in wholesale numbers. So far | 


as reported the northern herd has not yet crossed 
the Missouri, and so far this year, buffalo hunters 
in Montana have had no work in their favorite 
line. Indeed, it is useless to disguise the fact that 


these monsters of the plains are disappearing 
with marvelous rapidity. Whether the herds are 
seeking new grazing grounds remote from too 
frequent signs of civilized man, or whether they 
are actually vanishing from the face of the earth, 
a very little time will tell. Probably the latter is 
the case. Senator Vest said to Charlos, the ob- 
streperous chief of the Flatheads, ‘there are no 
more plains,” and he was very near the truth. 
The wild Indian and the wild buffalo are in much 
the same predicament.—Livingston (Montana) 
Tribune. 


A Montana Story. 

In the early days of Helena City, X. Beidler 
was in charge of the jail, a temporary affair, 
strongly built on the side of a hill, and so ar- 
ranged that outsiders could look through an 
opening in the top at the prisoners. It became a 
smart thing for those who were “ onto” it, to get 
a man to telling stories and then one by one 
yawn, stretch their arms and leave the story 
teller to talk to himself. X. was corraled one 


It is now the property of Chas. Stein, the | 


| day and of course soon commenced a story, and 

according to the agreed plan every man departed, 

finally left Beidler with the story uncompleted. 
| A week after X. met one of the men and quietly 
| informed him that he had captured a celebrated 

prisoner and had him safely incarcerated, re- 
| — him to bring the four gentlemen up to 
| the jail ut once if they wished to see him. The 
party soon reached the jail and were heartily 
greeted by X., who led them to the iron doors, 
got them to enter and then locked themin. Soon 
after his head was seen at the opening at the top, 
and he quitely informed them that he had started 
to tell them a story and now proposed to do it. 
He thereupon commenced and had only proceed- 
ed a short way, when he yawned and said he 
guessed he had to go down town and would tell 
the story at some future time. For several hours 
he kept those busy merchants away from their 
stores, and delivered to them by piece-meal the 
story. 


A Traveling Incident. 

An invalid gentleman and his lady had en- 
gaged a berth in the Pullman Car of the North- 
western Railway. Toward midnight the patient 
awoke with a severe pain in his back, and asked 
his wife to apply a mustard plaster as quickly as 
possible. His better-half at once got the plaster 
ready, and ran to the other end of the carriage to 
warm it at the lamp to make it draw all the 
better. Returning to her sick husband, the little 
woman unfortunately went to the wrong bed, 
which happened to be occupied by a stout wine 
merchant, who was fast asleep. She quickly 
drew the curtain, lifted the bed clothes, and in a 
twinkling clapped the plaster on the traveler's 
back. At that moment the sick husband called 
out from his berth, ‘* Mary! what a long time 
you are!” Now the poor woman first became 
aware of her terrible mistake. Hurrying to her 
husband she told him ina whisper of what she 
had done. The poor sufferer could not help 
laughing in spite of his pain, and he laughed 
until his pain had left him. Then all was still 
for awhile, until suddenly loud cries und impre- 
cations were heard proceeding from the wine 
traveler. ** Herrgottsmillionendonnerwetter ! 
What is it that I have got on my back? Himmel- 
bomben-granaten-elements-donnerund Haggel- 
wetter! Phew, how it burns! Water! Fire! 
Ah! Oh, my back! The bed is on fire! 
Thunder and lightnmg! Water! My back!” 
etc. We draw a veil over the sequel of the 
story.— Der Gastronom. 





Life inthe Manitoba Woods. 

The loggers are hurrying into the woods. One 
of them tells a reporter the story of a logger’s 
day. He says: ‘‘ The first thing to be done in the 
fall is the building of a shanty, which is generally 
constructed of logs, roofed with lumber. This is 
fitted up inside with bunks for sleeping purposes, 
in which hemlock or spruce brush is commonly 
used as bedding. The chinks between the logs 
| are packed with moss and chips, and the shanty 
| is heated by means of what is called a ‘ caboose,’ 
or open fireplace, from which the smoke make its 
exit by an opening in the roof. The cooking is 
generally done by a man, who is often paid the 
highest wages in the camp. The fare consists of 
barrel or rattlesnake pork, beans, potatoes, dricd 
apples, and such game as the men find in the 
woods. A shanty man doesn’t get much time to 
loaf around the house. Every morning, two 


hours before daylight, the foreman’s ‘Hurrah, 
boys! is heard, and a few minutes after the 
whole shanty is alive. Some are greasing boots, 
fixing helves and grinding axes, while others are 
performing their ablutions and running their 
fingers through their hair as a sort of apology for 
combing. Breakfast over. the different gangs 
set out to the scene of their work, which in 
some cases is from four to five miles from the 
shanty, and as work is always commenced by 
daylight, you can easily see we have no chance 
| to be late risers. The men work all day, merely 
| resting to devour their dinner, which is generally 
| eaten frozen or half-frozen, thawed by the side of 
a log fire. About dusk a start is made for the 








shanty, which is reached long after dark. Sup- 
| per eaten, the weary men * bunk in’ and are soon 
| asleep.” — Winnipeg Times. 
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GOOD WORDS FOR DAKOTA. 





From the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

There is in progress on this soil at the present 
time one of the grandest marches of civilization 
the world has ever seen. Thespectacle presented 
furnishes an interesting study. The movement 
going forward here has for its impelling agents 
the strongest individual forces we have in our 
society and government. Dakota is not richer in 
soil than the character and capacity of her 
citizenship. The best blood in American veins 
and the best stock of the world are contributing 
to this unparalleled growth 


| affections. 
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prepared for the extremes of heat and cold, for 
every succeeding season outstrips in novelty the 
one previous. The difference between the two 
countries is this: 
winter is a conglomeration of fall, winter, spring, 
and sometimes summer. Here, cold and in- 
vigorating; there, variable and debilitating. Here, 
ruby cheeks, good appetite and sound lungs; 


Here winter is winter ; there, | 











VIEWS IN WESTERN DAKOTA. 





The two sketches on this page will give a 
general idea of the appearance of the landscapes 


| in much of western Dakota, between the Missouri 


there, chalky faces, nausea and endless pulmonary | 


To our young friend we would there- 


fore say, if you come to Dakota with a determi_| 
| country is a rolling prairie, diversified by occa- 


nation to succeed, she will prosper you abundantly, 


and you have our candid opinion, the climate the | 





and unexampled develop- 
ment. Dakota is being 
enriched by an emigration 
from the Eastern, Middle 
and Western States of a 
kind and extent without a 
parallel in the history of 
this country. It is much 
a matter of surprise, and 
much more a matter of 
significance, that the great 
majority of those who are 
daily swelling the ranks 
of the Dakotians are of 
American birth and 
parentage. In the central 
portions of the Territory, 
more particularly, is this 
the case. It is safe to say 
that from ninety to ninety- 
five per cent. of the emi- 
gration pouring into the 
proposed State of Dakota is composed of Ameri- 
can brain and brawn, A majority of these 
Americans, who are merely changing their resi- 
dence from one part of the country to another, 
are young men. The truth is that Dakota is to 
be the most prosperous of the States of the North- 
west, and is to lead in the development of the 
great wheat basin or belt, 
toward which the eyes of 
Europe as well as America 
are turned. 





——* 


DAKOTA AND MICHIGAN 
WINTERS COMPARED. 





From the Sanborn (Dak.) 
Enterprise. 

Dakota is now in the 
heart of winter. Without 
doubt the coldest portion 
of the season is past, and 
according to old-timers, 
this is a representative 
winter. Many have been 
the years spent in old 
Michigan, and having ex- 
perienced the cold of 
both, with the candor of 
a responsible being we 
pronounce Dakota win- 
ters preferable to any yet seen in that State. 
The days of sleet and slush, glassy sidewalks, 
heavy atmosphere, rising miasma, lowering 
clouds; the wet feet, quivering knees, chatter- 
ing teeth; the hacking cough, pale face, pinched 
frame, all come with vividness to memory and 
expel any lingering doubt. 

The climate is cold to be sure, but it is a matter 
of little trouble or additional expense to so con- 
struct a house and cellar asto defy the penetration 
of frost. There is nothing ventured in the asser- 
tion that a smaller number of properly protected 
cellars have had their contents frozen this winter, 
with the spirits at one time registering 44 below 
zero here, than in Michigan during the coldest 
weather there. The reason is, people build with 


GEN 


the cold in view; in that State they are never 
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SETILERS’ CAMP IN WESTERN DAKOTA. 
season through is in every respect superior to 
that of your native State. 


A BLESSING TO THE PRAIRIE COUNTRY. 


THE straw-lumber business will soon effect a 
wonderful revolution in our social condition on 
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A VALLEY IN WESTERN DAKOTA. 


the Northwestern prairie. It can be made of 
any color, will take polish like hard wood, can be 
water-proofed, can be substituted for any and 
every purpose for which wood is now used, is 
practically indestructible. and, better still, costs 
only half the price of wooden building material. 
It would seem as if this discovery had been made 
for the especial benefit of this prairie country, 
and it will meet the one great disability under 
which we labor. Under our feet lie stores of 
fuel, to meet the wants of millions for ages. 


| Upon the. surface we raise.vast quantities of 


material for which, at present at any rate, we 
have no use, and which only cumbers the ground. 
If we can turn our straw product into houses, 
barns and stables, that will be cheap, durable 
and ornamental, it will multiply our comforts, 
increase our profits, raise the value of our-farms, 


and induce a vastly accelerated immigration.— | teeth.” ‘‘Chickens have no teeth, man.” 


Carrington News. 
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River and the Bad Lands. This section of 
Dakota will attract the attention of farmers 
intending to emigrate to the Northwest next 
spring, from the fact that the greater part of the 
Government land is still untaken, and can be had 
for homestead or pre-emption claims. The 


sional ranges of low hills and by isolated buttes. 
Valleys, plains and ridges 
are alike covered with a 
thick grass in the growing 
seasons of the year, mak- 
ing excellent grazing. 
The settlers have been 
successful in raising 
wheat, oats, rye and pota- 
toes, and on warm bottoms 
Indian corn does well. 
Abundant and cheap fuel 
is supplied by the numer- 
ous veins of lignite coal. 
Almost every settlement 
has its own coal mine, 
where the farmers help 
themselves from the out- 
cropping on a bluff or hill- 
side at no expense save 
for their own labor. At 
Sims, thirty-five miles 
west of Mandan, a large 
seam’ is_ extensively 
worked by a company for shipment. Lumber 
for the settlers’ uses comes from the Minnesota 
prairies. 

The metropolis of Western Dakota is Mandan, 
an enterprising town near the west bank of the 
Missouri, notable for its fine brick buildings, 
many large mercantile houses, and excellent 
hotel. Other towns are 
New Salem, Taylor, 
Richardton, Gladstone, 
Dickinson and Belfield— 
all centres of new agricul- 
tural settlements, and all 
on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. About forty 
miles north of Mandan, 
at the mouth of Big Knife 
River, is the town of 
Washburn, a _ prosperous 
year-old place. 
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A WEST DAKOTA BOOM. 


Does the world realize 
that West Dakota—that 
portion of the territory 
which lies west of the 
Missouri River—is full 
of wealth? Dakota pro- 
duced last year more gold 
than any other State cr 
Territory in the Union, save one—California. 
Where did this gold come from? Every ounce of 
it from West Dakota. The coal fields of Western 
Dakota are so vast and rich and inexhaustible, 
that a man staggers when he thinks of them. An 
estimate of their extent would be worthless. 
There are millions of acres of the finest land for 
agricultural purposes on this side of the river, 
while the grazing lands are celebrated all over the 
world. Those folks who affect to believe that all 
the best of the world is east of the Missouri, need 
to travel and investigate.—Mandan Pioneer. 
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‘‘T say, Jenkins, can you tell a young, tender 
chicken from an old, tough one?” ‘‘Of course I 
can.” ‘ Well, how can you tell it?” “By ma 
“ce 0, 
but I have,” 
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THE YAKIMA COUNTRY. 

One of the new regions of Washington Terri- 
tory now attracting immigration is the Yakima 
country, a general name given to the whole 
country between the Cascade Mountain Range 
and the Columbia River. In reply to numerous 
inquiries concerning this region, we give the fol- 
lowing article from the Yakima Record: 

The topography of the country west of the 
Columbia and east of the Cascade Mountains, 
and known as the Yakima country, is unlike any 
other portion of the Territory. It has few if any 
of the characteristic features of the country east 
of the Columbia. Instead of the rolling hills 
seen everywhere there, it is severed into long val- 
leys by low ranges of mountains—spurs of the 
Cascades. These ranges have a general east and 
west bearing, while the Yakima River has a gen- 
eral south and south-easterly course, and conse- 
quently cuts these ranges nearly at right angles, 
passing through them by means of gaps, doubt- 
less worn by its waters in the ancient past. In- 
deed, it issupposed that the valleys between these 
low mountain ranges were once a chain of beau- 
tiful lakes, which have been drained by reason of 
the formation of these gaps. Until a point is 
reached below the town of Yakima, the river 
finds its way across valleys and through gaps or 
cafions, so that there is no part of the country 
known as the Yakima valley; the small valleys 
which it crosses each having its local name. Rising 
at the summit of the Cascades, the Yakima findsits 
way across a number of picturesque little valleys, 
and through beautiful little lakes and deepcafions 
until the Kittitas Valley is reached. It crosses 
this valley by an easy current from the northwest 
to the southeast, and having gathered volume 
from the many streams which have made the 
valley famous, it disappears in a deep, high-walled 
cafion for a distance of fifteen miles. It is in 
this cafion that the railroad company constructed 
about five miles of grade during the past season. 
Emerging from the cafion, the river winds its 
way across the Selah Valley and passes through 
another gap; gathers the waters of the Natchez 
River and in a devious course of about eight miles 
crosses the valley in which Yakima is situated 
and flows out through Union Gap and Skirts the 
north side of the great prairie of the Yakima re- 
servation and on to the Columbia, a distance of 
some eighty miles. From Union Gap to the 
Columbia, the Yakima may be properly said to 
have a valley called after itself, and a grand val- 
ley it is—comprising some forty townships of 
magnificent bottom and tablelands. About twelve 
townships of the bottom land are within the Ya- 
kima Indian reserve, than which there is nothing 
richer or finer in the territory. Below the reserve 
and south of the river is the Horse Heaven coun- 
try, comprising eight or ten townships, which 
was described by an intelligent gentleman, who 
had viewed it well, as being “ as level as a floor 
and covered with a luxuriant growth of bunch- 
grass.” Opposite Horse Heaven and across the 
Yakima is the famous Rattlesnake country, which 
is more hilly, but level enough for cultivation, 
and is covered with bunch-grass of the finest 
quality, except near the river, where sage brush 
grows. The Yakima from Union Gap down far 
below these grand sections is skirted most of the 
way with a fine growth of bottom timber. Ata 
point on the Yakima River between these two 
excellent sections of undeveloped country, is 
springing up a new town, variously called Lone 
Tree, Kinney’s, Prosser Falls and Yakima Falls. 
This point has many of the elements necessary to 
the growth and maintenance of a good town. 
Among these are splendid soil, climate, water- 
power, and an extended scope of country na- 
turally tributary. A large immigration has been 
attracted there during the past few months, and 
the landsin the vicinity, both north and south of 
the river, are being settled. With the opening of 
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spring. and the further advance of the Cascade | 


division of the Northern Pacific, the immigration 
into this country will be immense. In the nature 
of things, this town has a bright future. 


———)o— 


POSSIBILITIES OF THE PONY. 


‘The possibilities of the Sioux pony have never 
been dreamed of,” said a cow-gentleman (one of 
the aristocracy of the genus cowboy) to a Pioneer 
Press reporter recently. ‘‘ You know the old 
plains saying, ‘Let a white man ride an Indian 
pony until he can’t make him move a step 
farther, and, dismounting, give place to a Sioux 
—the latter will ride the brute twenty miles 
farther that day.’ I tell you they’re wonderful 
animals on their native heath. They don’t seem 
to take kindly to civilization, I know, but that’s 
because they never had a fair chance. Why, I 
can call to mind hundreds of instances of feats 
performed, to remember which makes me tired 
in seven sorts of ways when I read the rot about 
Arab steeds and desert barbs the school-books are 
full of. Unpromising-looking? Well, they are 
not pretty, as a rule, though I’ve seen some dan- 
dies. Turn Jay-Eye-See out in a Dakota winter, 
and give him just what food he rustled for—cot- 
tonwood twigs and bark and scanty buffalo grass 
mostly—and I don’t guess he’d show up in very 
marvelous shape in the spring. I was at Sully 
once, just as retreat was sounding off—sun-down, 
you know. An Indian rode up on a pot-bellied, 
scrawny-skinned, splay-footed, matted-haired 
calico and gave a letter from the adjutant at 
Fort Hall to the Sully adjutant. To an interpre- 
ter who happened to be standing by, the Indian 
(a Bruel Sioux) remarked that he had ridden a 
good ways that day and his pony was tired. The 
adjutant noticed that the Hale letter was dated 
that morning, and his interest being aroused. 
asked the messenger when he left his post. He 
replied that he started just after the first ser- 
geant’s call (after daybreak). Subsequent in- 
vestigation proved histruth. Hehad ridden that 
sorry nag fully 104 miles in less than thirteen 
hours, and much of the way the road would have 
been hard on a bird. I tell you we treated that 
mangy-looking brute as if he had the bluest blood 
of all the barbs iu his veins. 

‘‘Almost any officer on the Missouri River can 
tell you of the famous ride, Gorse, the scout, 
made from theexpedition. I don’t remember the 
miles (something over 300 miles in less than four 
days), but I know he only used one pony, and 
went straight across the most God-forsaken 
country in America. The Indians differ from the 
Arabs in that they have affection only for 
the best of their ponies. I guess Ishould say ‘had’ 
as to many of the Sioux, since they were pretty 
well dismounted in October, 1876. Their war 
ponies are always the best of the herd, of course, 
and receive a good deal of care. A buffalo pony 
ranks next. You can tell one by the notch in the 
points of the ears. A good buffalo pony knows 
how to elude the charge of a mad bull as well as 
I know how to skin an antelope; stops just at the 
right time, and runs at the proper speed. You 
take a green horse and hunt buffalo, and you'll 
find the affair isn’t so tame after all. I'd like to 
see some attention paid to raising good Sioux 
ponies. You can’t imagine how quickly they show 
the effects of half-way decent care and plentiful 
food. Tricky? Well, not soterrible. You see 
they regard their masters as natural enemies, and 


treat them accordingly. They are apt to shy 
badly, but that’s because they’ve stepped into 
prairie-dog or fox holes occasionally, and every 
turf of long grass or mound of gravel‘creates sus- 
picion. Ilges can tell you how his five companies 
of mounted infantry got through the terrible 
campaign of 1880-81. They had Indian ponies 
for mounts, and the little devils would paw away 
the snow to get grass—mercury frozen in the 
tube, mind you—and when ew, reached Keogh, 
— the campaign, were actuall 

kick.’ 





y fat and full of 





Crops ON DESERT LANDS.—Notwithstanding the 
fact that the past season was one of the most un- 
favorable that Gallatin County farmers ever ex- 
perienced for the maturity of grain crops, we 
hear of frequent exceptions to the general result. 
For instance: Wm. Heron, who resides on Cotton- 
wood, had some sixty acres in oats which matured 
and produced 90 bushels per acre. One thing re- 
markable about the yield is, that the land culti- 
vated was entered under the Desert Act, and this 
is the third crop raised on the land. Jn 1881 the 
first crop was cultivated without irrigation, and 
yielded but twenty bushels of oats per acre, 
which, of course, did not begin to pay for the 
labor and expense. In 1882 the land was culti- 


vated and irrigated once, and sixty bushels of 
oats per acre was the result. The third crop was 
irrigated twice, when Mr. Heron was rewarded 
with the yield of ninety bushels per acre, as 
stated.— Bozeman (Mont.) Chronicle. 


How MONEY Is MADE IN MonTANA.—A good- 
sized steer, when it is ready for the market, will 
bring from forty to fifty dollars. The same ani- 
mal at its birth was worth but fivedollars. He has 
run upon the plains and cropped the grass from 
the public domain for four years, and now, with 
scarcely any expense to the owner, he is worth 
forty dollars more than when he started on his 
pilgrimage. A thousand of these animals are 
kept nearly as cheap as the single one, so with a 
thousand as a starter, and with an investment in 
the start, in four years the stock-grower has made 
$40,000 to $45,000. Allow $5,000 for his current 
expenses while he has been going on, and he still 
has left $35,000 and even $40,000 for a net profit. 
This is all there is inthe oa. And that is why 
the cattle men grow rich. 

A YEAR OF PROMISE.—The year just opening is 
full of promise to Montana. We are promised a 
yield from our mines three times as great as the 
year past, while that from our flocks and herds 
will be nearly double. Meanwhile we have every 
reason to believe that our population will be in- 
creased to a hundred thousand or more by immi- 
gration. We shall have many more hands at 
work, and they will be busier hands, working 
with an ambition and energy for fruits and re- 
wards neither distant nor uncertain. For years 
past a large portion of our people have been 
simply waiting in doubt whether it were worth 
the while to make a home and improvements 
here, but now that everyone sees values in his 


lands, and improvements and property of every 
kind have a value and find ready sale, there is a 
stimulus to work that has never n felt before, 
and promises a great increase of product and 
realized wealth.—Helena Independent. 








CANADIANS IN DakoTa.—The continuous flow 
of population from Canada to North Dakota is a 
most valuable contribution to our settlement, and 
a constant annoyance to ‘‘the powers that be” 
on the other side of the line. The best testimony 
on the point is that afforded by the Canadians 
themselves. Professor Bryce, of the Manitoba 
University, and one of the oldest and most loyal 
of Winnipeggers, has just made an extended visit 
to Pembina County. He says that the northern 
part of Pembina County is almost exclusively 
Canadian in its population. In one district of 
twenty-five miles by six, occupied by two or three 
hundred families, he does not believe there were 
twenty that were not Canadians. In a public 
meeting he addressed, numbering two hundred 


persons, there were not ten who did not hail from 
Canada. A missionary who labored west of Wal- 
halla told him, that in his district, extending over 
forty miles of territory, the ple were Canadi- 
ans almost toa man. Prof. Bryce thinks, that to 
be fair, the Canadians in North Dakota cannot be 
numbered as fewer than thirty thousand. The 
superiority of our land regulations as a whole, the 
higher prices of grain on this side, the terrible 
duty on agricultural implements in Manitoba, are 
some of the causes that lead to this migration.— 


| Carrington News. 





NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 
OveR $200,000 worth of new buildings were 
erected in Dickinson, Dakota, in 1883. 








Eastern Washington cattle buyers are paying 


$12 for calves, $18 for yearlings, $25 for two-year 


olds, and $40 for cows. 





Work on the great Northern Pacific Railroad 


bridge at Ainsworth is being pushed as rapidly as 
possible. It will be completed in April. 


THERE are now over 35,000 head of cattle graz- 


ing within a radius of 20 miles of Maiden, Mon- 
tana, which are valued at over $1,000,000. 


DURING the past year Montana exported, by 
way of the Missouri River, 1,128,000 pounds of 


wool, 360,000 pounds of bullion, and 500,000 
pounds of hides, furs and peltries. 








THE first shipment of bonded goods has arrived 
in Tacoma en route from Canada to Victoria. It 


consisted of five car-loads of sugar and carriages 
which went on the steamer ‘North Pacific.” 





A TRACT of 10,000 acres of desert land in 
Choteau County, Montana, has been taken up by 


Messers Hauser, Holter and others. It will be 
irrigated by a fifteen-mile ditch from Sun River. 





A WELL Cug in Fergus Falls, Minn., freezes at 
a depth of seventy feet, but not at the surface, 


and a draft of cold air rushes out of the hold 
sufficient to blow otf the hats of workmen at the 
surface. : 





Messrs. Williamson & Phipps of Oyster Bay, 
have been a year or more at work with a large 
force of men setting out what will undoubtedly 
be the largest cranberry farm on the coast. The 
vines are obtained mainly from the best varieties 
of Wisconsin. : 





D. B. BERRY, a prominent cattle man from Col- 
orado, drove up 3,500 head of cattle from Colorado 
to the Little Missouri River, in Dakota, last fall. 
He says the so-called Bad Lands are the finest 


stock ranges he has seen. He will bring up next 
spring 2,000 head more of cattle. 


DURING a conversation one day this week 
between a gentleman recently a resident of Minne- 
polis and another old Minnesotian, the first-named 
gentleman, speaking of our water-power, said it 
was at least three times as great as that of 
Minneapolis, and that, with its other advantages, 
Spokane Falls has a much brighter outlook 
than had Minneapolis five years ago.—Spokane 
Falls (W. T.) Review. 





THE Northern Pacific commenced on January 
ist to run daily trains on its Palouse branch, ex- 


tending from Palouse Junction to Colfax in Wash- | 


ington Territory. The stations opened are 
Sulphur, nine miles east of Palouse Junction; 
Kahlotus, eighteen miles; Washtuca, twenty-nine 
miles; Hooper, thirty-nine miles; Pampa, forty- 
eight miles; Endicott, sixty-nine miles; Crest, 
eighty-six miles; and Colfax, eighty-eight miles. 





A CORRESPONDENT writing to the Dalles Moun- 
tainer says: ‘‘ For thirty-five miles south from 
the Columbia River and from the Deschuttes to 
the John Day River there is but very little Gov- 


ernment land left. Thesettlers are improving their 
places as fast as possible, and where three years 
ago bunch-grass was growing luxuriantly, are 
now fenced fields, broken up, and fine houses, 
large barns and graneries.” 





In Oregon City there is a large apple tree in 
the Methodist Church lot that is a curiosity. It 
was planted in 1812 by W. S. Moss, Esq., for Rev. 
G. Hines, who was living there then. The tree 
bears two kinds of fruit, but strange to say, only 


one kind each year, and the different kinds ap- 
pear on alternate years. It is still a vigorous, 
healthy tree, mainly because it has not been 
tampered with by inexperienced hands as 
pruners. 





THE solid and handsome town of Bozeman, 
which enjoys a long-established prosperity as the 


THE 








| trade-centre of the best developed agricultural | 


valley of Montana—that of the Gallatin River and 
its tributaries—makes a good report of its pro- 


gress during the year 1883. 
gives a list of the new buildings erected, and 
sums up their total value at $263,600. 





THERE is far too much starting of newspapers 
done in Dakota. It isa great mistake to assume 
that having two or three papers in a town is ne- 
cessarily preferable to having one. To have two 
newspapers to do the work that one could accom- 
plish is impolitic. One creditable newspaper is 
able to do very much more justice to a community 
and its country than half adozen. If you havea 
deer to kill, hit it with one rifle ball rather than 
with thirty bird shot.—Mandan Pioneer. 





THE Elk Head, Oregon, cinnebar mines shut | 


down last week, after a very successful and satis- 
factory run of over six months. During the 
‘*run” they have realized about 10,000 pounds of 
quicksilver, most of which was sent to Portland 
and San Francisco for sale. The furnace and 
condensers will be repaired, and they will start 
up again with renewed vigor soon. They have 
the condensers so arranged that they are enabled 
to clean up every day. 


W. G. GARLAND, an Illinois man who lately 
visited the James Valley, writes his impressions 
to his home paper: ‘‘ I think the cars will be run- 
ning from Ordway to Jamestown by July 1, 1884. 
This is the finest country I ever saw. It will 


be thickly settled in a few years. A young man 
is foolish to stay in the East with the openings 
there are here. There is a fine class of people 
settling here nearly all from Minnesota, Michigan 
and Illinois, free and sociable; in fact I am in love 
with both the country and the people.” 





THE Kootenai Courier, published at Rathdrum, 
Idaho, has issued a special edition devoted to a 
dersciption of the new Coeur d’Aléne mines, and 
to an account of the resources and attractions 
to settlers of the north Idaho country. Persons 
who intend to goto that portion of the Northwest, 
either as gold-miners or farmers, would do well 
to write to the publisher of the Courier for a copy 
of this mumber. Asan example of enterprising 
frontier journalism, it deserves praise. 

THE Olympia, W. T., Transcript says: We are 
in receipt of very hopeful railroad news, this 
time more substantial than rumor. It is to the 
effect that Captain Renton has employed a corps 
of engineers to survey and locate a railroad line 
from the head of Little Shookum Bay to Gray’s 
Harbor. While it is understood that this road 


| will be used first for lumbering business, it will 


be of standard gauge and fully equipped for 
carrying on freight and passenger traffic as soon 
as such business will pay for the running of 
through trains. 


YORKTOWN, in Dickey County, is one of the 


| many villages that have grown up in the James 


River Valley during the past year. A colony of 
about 100 persons from western New York, start- 
ed it, and it has already developed into a flourish- 
ing point with promise of more rapid growth the 
coming year. It has a beautiful location in the 
midst of some of the best a land, and rail- 
roads are already coming to it. Its community, 
says the St. Paul Globe, comprises —— more 
educated people than can be found in any other 
new town. In another year it will have all the 
comforts and advantages of the best towns in the 
States. 





NORTHERN Idaho offers the unlimited and ines- 
timable advantages of a young, growing, and 
most desirable country. New communities are 
forming in all the fertile valleys and town-sites 
along the line of the Northern Pacific. These 
communities will soon grow into large towns and 
cities. Men of ambition and enterprise, repre- 
senting all the different trades and professions, 
will be ata premium. The early settlers of the 
towns will ere long be the leading and wealthy 
citizens. A few short years will behold scores of 
settlements, now scarcely heard of, converted 
into thriving villages and municipalities, for truly, 
this wonderful country will, on account of the 


| remarkable emigration, witness a more surprising 


The Avant Courier | 
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development than any which has yet taken place 
| in our other States and Territories.—Rathstown 
(Idaho,) Courier. 





THE experiments of the Northern Pacific in 
tree-planting are satisfactory to the Company and 
| very encouraging to the settler. Reports from 
| this department show that cotton-wood slips 


planted last year are now eight feet in height, 
and box elders have grown three feet from the 
seed during the one season. Trees are within the 
reach of all, and we need not—unless we will it 
so to be—be long without sheiter, fuel or fencing 
all over the Territory. Cotton-wood will grow an 
inch in diameter every year, and in five years 
from the slips fence-posts can be cut five inches 
in diameter.— Valley City Times. 





In the garden of Mrs. S. B. Best, located at the 
foot of Mount Erie, on Fidalgo Island, is a bush 
of blackberries, of the evergreen variety, which, 
during the present season, has produced over 
forty gallons of berries. The fruit ripens in suc- 
cession, and has been in all stages from the blos- 
som to the ripe fruit during the whole season up 
to the present time. The editor of the Enterprise 
plucked ripe berries, of excellent flavor, from 
this bush on the 17th of December. He found 
the leaves green, and berries in various stages 
from green to ri A handful of red currants 
was also plucked from bushes growing in the 
garden near by on the same date.—Anacontes 
(Puget Sound) Enterprise. 








| To give readers an idea of the immensity of 
| our timber resources we have but to mention that 
to-day we have the finest forest growth of market- 
able lumber to be found anywhere. The size of 


some of these trees is incredible. They are to be 
found in thousands. A Douglas fir, lately felled 
by A: C. Fraser, on Burrard Inlet, cut up into the 
following logs: One log, 62 feet long, 40 inches 
diameter; 1 log, 56 feet long, 44 inches diameter; 
1 log, 36 feet long, 54 inches in diameter; 1 log, 24 
feet long, 56 diameter—the total feet being 20,580 
board measure. In addition to the above other 
cuts could have been had from the same tree.— 
Victoria Colonist. 








DaYTON is one of the most flourishing towns in 
Eastern Washington. It is beautifully located on 
a level plain between high bluffs, and surrounded 
by a country thickly settled; the lands outside the 
flats along the streams is rolling, or, as Eastern 
people would say, hilly, yet it is productive, and 
| sells at from ten to twenty dollars in the unim- 
| proved state. No matter how rough and steep 
the land is, it is all taken up, so that farmers 
seeking Government or cheap lands cannot find it 
in this section of the country, yet for renters or 
persons with means it is a good country. The 
town is building up quite rapidly with substantial 
buildings; it is a railroad terminus at present. 





THE Mouse River country will be the place for 
new townsites this year. There will be many places 
growing up along the river, and settlers will flock 
in to take up the rich land in that country. The 
Jamestown and Northern railroad brings both it 
and the Devil’s Lake country tributary to James- 
town, and we are interested in their development 
as in our own. Their prosperity will be ours. 
Already large numbers of settlers have gone in 
advance to locate and be ready for the coming of 
the tide. The rich pasture lands are being cov- 
ered with domestic stock and the black soil is 
being stirred up by the plow to produce grain 
instead of grass. t the development of the 
years to come will be we can surmise from the 
experience of other districts.—Jamestown (Da- 
kota) Capitol. 





ALONG the base of the Coeur d’Aléne mountains 
is found the richest soil in the Palouse country. 
The sod, near the mountains, is more easily 
brought under cultivation than farther west. 
All the low lands near the mountains will produce 
enormous yields of timothy. Nearly every quar- 
ter section of land near the mountains has living 
water upon it. It may seem strange, and some- 
thing out of the usual order of things, yet it isa fact, 
that the hills are not so high near the mountains 
as farther west. Three small horses can break 
| more acres of sod, in one season, near the moun- 
| tains, than four can in the western part of the 
| Palouse country.—Portland Standard. 
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OFFICIAL RECORD. 


In this Department is given official information concern- 
ing the affuirs of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
and its allied corporations, the Oregon and Transcon- 
tinental Company, the Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company, the Oregon und California Railroad Company, 
and the Oregon Improvement Company. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. CO. 


Election of President. 
At the meeting of the Board of Directors of the 

















Northern Pacific Railroad Company, held at the | 


office of the Company in New York City, Jan- 
uary i7th, the special committee appointed to 
consider the question of the successor to President 
Villard, reported as follows: 

Gentlemen—The special committee appointed 
by you, at your last meeting, torecommend what 
action should be taken by you relative to the 
vacancy existing in the office of President of the 
Company, after giving the matter their most care- 
ful consideration, have unanimously decided to 


nominate to you Robert Harris, at pregent Vice- | 


President of the New York, Lake Erie and West- 
ern Railroad Company, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Henry Villard. 


Your committee are satistied, from the well- | 


known reputation of Mr. Harris as arailroad man- 


ager, and his intimate acquaintance with all the | 


requirements of Western roads from his long con- 
nection with the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 


that his aa will be acceptable to share- | 


holders and the public generally, as evidence that 
the management of the Northern Pacific will be 
in the hands of an executive officer capable of 
developing the property, and securing for stock- 
holders returns for which they are entitled. 

J. PIERPONT MORGAN. 

FREDERICK BILLINGs. 

B, P. CHENEY. 

AUGUST BELMONT. 

Jonn C,. BULLITT. 

The report was accepted and Mr. Harris was 
unanimously elected. Mr. Harris thanked the 
directors for the honor, and assumed the duties 
immediately. 


“oo 


Proposals for the Cascade Branch. 





CHIEF ENGINEER'S OFFICE, N. P. R. R., t 
St. PAUL, MINN., Jan. 12, 1884, 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office 
until twelfth day of February, 1884, inclusive, for 
doing the work of clearing, grubbing, grading, 
bridging and furnishing cross-ties for about sixty 
(00) miles of the Cascade branch of the Northern 
-acific Railroad from the present end of the track, 
twenty-five (25) miles west of Wallula, in Wash- 
ington Territory, to Yakima City in the same 
Territory. 

Maps, profiles and plans may be seen, and speci- 
fications, forms of contract and blank forms for 
proposals obtained at the office of the Engineer- 
in-Chief, St. Paul, Minn. 

The Company reserves the right to reject any 
and all bids. 

A. ANDERSON, Engineer-in-Chief. 
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IMPORTANT STOCK MOVEMENTS. 


A Syndicate Purchases Large Blocks of 
O. & T. Assets. 

The Oregon & Transcontinental Company has 
sold a considerable amount of its holdings of 
Northeru Pacific and Oregon Railway & Naviga- 
tion stock to a syndicate composed of eight mem- 
bers—Anthony J. Drexel, of Philadelphia, and a 
friend whose name is not mentioned; J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Jay Gould, Russell Sage, Cyrus W. Field 
and Frank Work, New York; and T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, of Boston, the successor of Henry 
Villard as president of the Oregon Railway & 
Navigation Company. 

The sale comprised 70,000 shares, but the syn- 
dicate also loaned the Company $1,200,000 on the 
pledge of 200,000 shares of Oregon Railway & 
Navigation stock at sixty. The loan was made 
for six months at six per cent., and on the con- 
dition that no additional margin would be called 
for. The prices at which the 70,000 shares were 
sold were announced at seventy-five for Oregon 
Railway & Navigation, thirty-six for Northern 
Pacific preferred, and sixteen for the common. 
The Company realized from the sale $2,310,000 





and from the loan $1,200,000. Thissum, with the 
available assets in the Company’s treasury, is 
sufficient to provide for all its liabilities for a 
year. It is understood that the syndicate has 


« 


' least six months, the time of the loan. 





The effect of this transaction, which was made 
known on Monday, Jan. 29th, in Wall Street, 
was to cause a sharp advance in the stocks of the 
Northern Pacific system Oregon Railway & Navi- 
gation stock, which opened at 87, against 8534 at 
the close and 7814 at the lowest point on Saturday, 
quickly rose to 119 cash and 112 regular. It 
closed quiet at 9914, with small sales at 92 and 90, 
seller’s sixty-day option. In the meantime, 


21'4, and the preferred stock to 49!4 from 433, 
on Saturday, and Oregon and Transcontinental 
from 19°4 to 23. 
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MINING MATTERS. 


The Anaconda mine near Butte, employs about 
300 men in and around their mines. 


Estimates on the yield of Montana in precious 
metals, re with Jan. 1 and ending Dec. 31, 





The gold and silver mines on the south fork of 
the Puyallup River, W. T., are being rapidly de- 
veloped. The rock assays about $50 a ton. 
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agreed to hold the stock as an investment for at 


| General \V 
| Portland, Oregon. 





NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Changes in the Operating Department. 
St. PAuL, February Ist, 1884, 


John Muir having resigned the position of 
Superintendent of Traffic and accepted that of 
General Manager of the Oregon Improvement 
Company, the following appointments are hereby 
announced: J. M. Hanaford, General Freight 
Agent in charge of main line and branch office at 
St. Paul; Charles S. Fee, General Passenger 
Agent in charge of both passenger and ticket 
departments of the main ~ and branch office 
at St. Paul; H. C. Davis, Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent at St. Paul, and A, D. Charlton, 

Vestern ‘er Agent, with office at 
1€ 


official designation of 


: | A. L. Stokes, will be in thefuture Assistant Gen- 
Northern Pacific common advanced to 23 from | 


eral Freight Agent, with office at Portland, 

Oregon, The appointments will take effect March 

Ist, 1884. T. F. OAKEs, 
Vice-President and General Manager. 


PUGET. SOUND SHIPPING. 


During the year 1883, 194 vessels, of 192,639 tons, 
entered the District of Puget Sound, and 146 ves- 
sels, of 142,246 tons, cleared. 

The foreign arrivals of the year were represented 


| Agr ric: = ‘ ‘ . 2o 
1883, are placed at the round figures of $36,750,000, | by _ American bee pon aS ee rig a 
| foreign vessels of 25,971 tons, entered; while the 


departures foreign included 587 American vessels, 
of 262,172 tons and 50 foreign vessels, of 40,865 


| tons, 


The ore and bullion shipments from Butte, Mon- | 


tana, for the past year exceeded, it is claimed, 
the shipments of the whole of Utah Territory. 





The British Columbia gold fields are very ex- | 


tensive, covering an area of about 100,000 square 
miles. The annual yield of the Cariboo mines is 
upward of $1,000,000. 


During the month of December 15,000 tons of 
Carbonado coal were shipped from the new coal 
bunkers at Tacoma, W. T., independent of the 
large amount of South Prairie coal shipped from 
the old bunkers. 


A quartz lead has very recently been discovered 
in about a mile of Helena, Montana. The vein 
is about four feet wide, and the ore assays all the 
way from 40 to 400 ounces of silver. It is also 
a to carry a good percentage of copper and 
nickel. 





DURING the year 1883, 218,349 tons of coal have 
been shipped from Seattle, W. T. Coal shipments 
began at Seattle in the year 1871, and up to Jan- 
uary 1, 1884; aggregate 1,240,465 tons. The 


| ‘Josephine,’ 


Renton mines have shipped in all about 130,000 | 
tons of coal, and the Newcastle mines 1,110,000 | 


tons. During the time of the Bellingham Bay 
mine, covering a period of twenty years prior to 
1879, upwards of 250,000 tons of its product were 
sent abroad, and during the time of the Puyallup 
mines, since 1876, their exports have aggregated 
about as much more. Small quantities of coal 
have also been mined on the Straits of Fuca, at 
Tenino, Seatco and Chehalis, aggregating perhaps 
six or eight thousand tons. Including home con- 
sumption and shipments, it will not be out of the 


way to estimate the coal product of the Territory | 


to this time at 1,900,000 tons. : 


LaTE dates from Coeur d’Aléne mines, via 
Walla Walla Statesman: Eagle City has already 
thirty-three cabins and tents, and brush camps 
without number, in which half the population of 
the camp are spending the winter. The snow is 
now so deep that it is impossible to get out logs 





| or building material of any kind, as the growth 


of Eagle City is temporarily checked. Another 
year will see a big placer and quartz camp in the 
Coeur d’Aléne district. Prichard Creek ‘dust ” is 
legal tender at $18 per ounce. It is safe to say 
that the creek has yielded every cent of $20,000 
since September. Contracts are let for the erec- 
tion by 
City. 


| new town, called Osborne, named after the store- 


| keeper, is 


| 


‘ 


rojected where the trail from the 
Mullan road first strikes Prichard Creek. It is 
about two miles above Eagle City. 


pril 12th, of twenty-four cabins at Eagle | 
The average price per cabin is $412, A | 


| 


During the quarter ending September 30, 1883, 
58 steamers were documented, of 8,942 tons, and 
95 sail vessels of 37,613 tons. 

Vessels wrecked in the district during the year 
were the ship ‘* War Hawk,” barkentine ‘ C. L. 
Taylor” and steamer ** Chehalis.” 

Vessels otherwise destroyed were the steamer 
* blown up,. and ‘‘Fanny Lake,” 
“Gem” and ‘‘Mississippi,” burned. 
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AT the present unreasonably low prices pre- 
vailing for Northern Pacific preferred stock, the 
opportunity for buying it for conversion into 
railroad lands is a remarkably good one, which 
cannot last long. Col. Lamborn, the Northern 
-acific land commissioner, accommodates pur- 
chasers of land by accepting the stock for deferred 
payments as well as for original transactions. 
They can thus get their land for about one-half 
the price named in their contracts. 

—~- oo 

Parties wishing to convert Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Preferred Stock into Dakota lands in an ad- 
vantageous way as to selection and expense, are 
invited to address the Publisher of The Northwest, 
Mills Building, Broad Street, New York. 





Agents for “The Northwest.” 


LISBON, DAKOTA. 

JOHN McBOYLE & CO,, 
al: __- NEWSDEALERS. 
MANDAN, DAKOTA. 

CLARKE MILLER, 
ss NEWSDEALER, 
BILLINGS, MONTANA. 

N. D. MALCOLM, 


WEeowsPETaLER ATO STATICNER. - 
School Books, Blank Books, National Park Views, etc., etc., also 
Circulating Library. 


MISSOULA, MONTANA, 
J. ROBERTS, 
NEWS DEPOT—Newspapers. Magazines, Books, £c. 


NEW TACOMA, WASH. TER. 
HOLGATE & ROBINSON, 


Newspapers, Periodicals, Magazines, Stationery, Schoo! Books, 
Varieties, Notions, Xc. 


QEATTLE, WASH, TER. 
J. STRATMAN, News Agent, 


NORTH PACIFIC NEWS CO.—Statio , Books and Newspapers. 
Agent for San Francisco Newspapers. 
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58 BROADWAY, 


from January 7th to February 5th. 


Oregon Imp. St’k. | 


1884. 


Prices of. ‘Northern Pacific and Oregon Securities. 


NEW YORK. 





on the New York Stock Exchange, 


O. RR. & Nav. 





No. Pac. Com. No. Pac. Pfd. Oregon & Trans’) O. R. & Nav. O. Imp. Bonds. INo. Pac. Ist Bonds.’ 0, & T. 1st Bonds. ist Bonds. 
1884. -— = 
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Jan. 16th... 244% 2834 7,910) 524% 5i 18,836 2744 24 80,67798% 92 1,300 50 50 216} 10154 100% 97,000 7 = 72 2.000 
Jan. 17th.. 24144 2814 6,310) 5134 5034 28,782 26 23 39,070 92 90% 1,200 45 40 825) _.|101% 100% 68,000 70% 3.000 
Jan. 18th..| 2474 2484 38,415) 5274 514g 13,805 26 24144 26,100 9134 91 200 43 41 800 | 101% Wig 77,000 72% 7214 2,000 105 105 5,000 
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Jan. 25th.. 2174 2 11,990] 4374 40% 75,450! 19 17 38,01083% 79 4,650| 40% 40% 100) 72 71 6,000! 9814 9614 597,000... . 104 108% 25,000 
Jan. 26th.. 214 1834 27,310) 4334 4034 87,520) 20 1844 48,436 86 78% 8,600) 44 43 200) ..| 98 95 476,000 70 7% 1,000 10334 1.3% 9,000 
Jan. 2th .; 23 21 14,190) 4914 4334 63,245 28 201, 69,065 119 87 9,400) 51 4434 870) . 99 98 $33,000 738 78 51,000... 
Jan. 29th..| 233, 22 7,845 4834 47 82,405 24 22 49,600 102 93 §82 48 45 520) i7 7 1,009) 9814 9X 110,000 71 6914 28,000105 104 15,000 
Jan. 20th.. 2334 223% 4,880! 48144 1714 21,290 21g 2 59,984 96 96 200) 50 47 200 9844 977% ~=—- 217,000 70 70 18,000 .... 
Jan. Bist...) 2274 223, — 1.954! 4734 4614 16,608 2514 2334 45,970 95 93 300 985¢ 9814 32,000 72 144 29,000 10434 10434 1,000 
Feb. 1st.... 22144 2134 3,785) 47 4534 18,206 2414 2834 32,870 91 91 100) 52 52 25! 100 9814 181,000 71% 7144 38,000 10434 1°434 5,000 
Feb. 2d 2434 22%, 10, il 491, 4714 28,790 25 1434 24,255 95 95 100' 51 47 co) 100 9934 95,000 72 72 6,000 105 10434 10,000 
Feb. 4th 23 2214 90) 49 47% 13,700, 254%, 2814 33,200 95 90% 300 | 80 80 5,000, 100 9934 167,000 72 7134 52,000.... 
Feb. 5th 2%, «22 ~ 48 4654 - 28,900 285, 2214 32,375 95 % 100 997%, 9914 m0, 2 #69 5,000,.... 
u —————E ———— sengmentpnesanibaaputertnmepam: 
NORTHERN PACIFIC EARNINGS. BEGINNING with our March number, THE D 
zy = P NORTHWEST will be issued on the 1st of the rexel, Morgan & Co.. 
The approximate Gross Earnings of the Northern manth, fantead of on the Mth, ue hanesies. A al 


Pacific Railroad Company for the month of Jan. 








ee .....$565,500 00 Road miles, 2,449 
Corresp’ding month 
of last year ..... 387,927 94 a © 1,585 
Increase .... 177,572 06 “i “ 904 
Seven months this year............ $7,183,505 3 
- ee get. ceasnnes 4,712,326 23 
III 6 6okid sien o0ceeee ice .. $2,471,179 07 


OREGON IMPROVEMENT CO. EARNINGS. 


(Owning and operating ting the Pacific Coast S. S. 
Co., the Pacific Coast Railway Co., the Columbia 
and Puget Sound R. R. Co., and the Seattle Coal 
and Transportation Co.) 

The earnings of all the Companies for the fiscal 
year ending November 380, 1883, were as follows: 





handsome cover will be added, which will give 
the publication more of a magazine appearance. 
We expect to begin in the spring aseries of letters 
from the pen of the editor, on the new regions of 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, not heretofore 


| described in our columns, and now attracting set- 


| tlement, including the Musselshell, Sun River and 


Bitter Root valleys of Montana, the new Cceur 
d’Alene mining district and the Big Bend aud 
Yakima counties in Washington. 
>. 
FROM personal acquaintance with the firm of 
B. S. Russell & Sons, of Jamestown, Dakota, 


| whose card appears upon another page, we can 
| recommend them to parties desiring to invest 


| double the amount of the loan, 


Gross. Net. 
December 1st, 1882, to Octo- 
Ber Bish, 1066s sic cdeceacd $3,705,109 $1, 194, 124 
PROVOMRREE, THES. «ic ccesccscccs 384,247 152,738 
| eee $4,089,356 $1,346,862 | 
Total last year... 3,361,277 1,095,664 
November, 1882 ....... 340,058 90,554 | 





0. R & N. CO. EARNINGS. 


The earnings for the first six months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year were as follow rad 


July 1st to Nov. 30th, 1883, . $2,511, 954 $1, 436, 704 





December, 1883............ 427,500 156,000 
Total.... ‘ 454 $1,582,704 
Ne 80,650 67,769 


Closing price of Northern Pacific Serip Dividend 
Certificates, Jan. 5, 78. 


money on first-class mortgages in Northern Dakota, 
or to buy lands. The current rate of interest 
in the section on improved real estate, worth 
is from eight to 
ten per cent. 


FOOTE & FRENCH, 
BAIT fe EesS, 


— AND — 





DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS. | 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
General Mortgage and Land Grant 


GOLD 6’s FOR SALE. 





No.7 Congress St. and No. 2 Congress Sq., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Jan., m. 


| 


WALL STREET. 


CORNER OF BROAD, NEW YORK. 


Drexet, Hares & Co., 
31 Boulevard Haussmann, 
Paris. 


Drexer & Co., 
No. 34 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia. J 


Domestic and Foreign Bankers. 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities bought and 


sold on Commission. Interest allowed on Deposits. Foreign 


Exchange. Commercial Credits. Cable transfers. Circular 


Letters for Travelers, available in all parts of the worlu. 





ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J.S. MORGAN &CO., 


No. 22 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Feb., ’83—cu. 


MERCHANT going to Dakota in the Spring 
to establish a STORE, would like to associate himseif 
with a partner having a capital of three or four thous nd 

dollars; or would buy a half interest in an established store 
in that Territory, doing a good business. Address 
MERCHANT, 
Office of The Northwest, 
Mills Building, 17 Broad St., New York. 


COMPETENT and thorougbly reliable Printer, 


of many years’ experience in best New York News- 
rand Job Offices, desires a situation as Foreman 


of Printing Office, in Washington Territory. Is an excellent 
Proof-reader. Address, 
PROOF-READER, 


Office of The Northwest, 
Mills Building, 17 Broad St., New York. 
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WM. O'DONNELL. H. EF. JOHNSON. 


| WDounell & dohnsen, === Stoves, Tin and Hardivare, 


HOUSE FURNISHING pag rb yay caf AGRIOULTURAL TOOLS. No. 99 MAIN ST,, WALLA WALLA, W. 7 


a wale basen FOR ESTABLISHED 1870. 


Walla Walla, The Dalles, Ogn 


NYE & FRANK, °%0Y nd .Glassware 7 KK STRAIGHT, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN AND FINEST GROCERIES, ; 
MANUPACTURERA OF WHOLESALE or RETAIL, Jowe for. 


Go To 


Saddles ani Harness. PLANTS § MeKAY, ™e%usreruanmnc™ 


Carries the Largest Stock and the Finest Goods, 


ORDERS BY MAIL CAREFULLY FILLED. , ae and no goods misrepresented. 
The Odd Pellows’ Building. Sole Agent for the Rockford Raslroad Watch. 


214 MAIN STREET, Bacon and Lard, Oi! and Cement, Cigars and Tobacco, 119 MAIN STREET, 
WALLA WALLA. WALLA, WALLA, W. T. opp. st. touis Hotel. Walla Walla, W. T. 








All those desirous of obtaining reliable information regarding government and railroad lands, rates of 


Washington = TaTLA WALLA WATCHMAN, 


ONE YEAR........ $3.00. SIX MONTHS... .... $1.50. THREE MONTHS....... $1.00 


Eastern Oregon. L#’” The Best Advertising Medium. .:«: 


Address, SAV_ALTOCEZIDLAN, Walla Walla, Washington Ter. 





BUY REAL ESTATE St. Louis Mining and Land Exchange, THE LIGHT-RUNNING 
CITY OF WALLA-WALLA, anaes Sane NEW HOME 


THE AGRICULTURAL centre or wasn. F&tmMs Mock Ranches, and Large Bodies of Land, 


INGTON TERRITORY. ON COMMISSION. 


Well located lots, 60x 120 ft., Room 56, Gay Building, 
for sale at $250 to $500, Cor. Third and Pine Sts, 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Address, JOHN F. WATKINS, Manager. 


H. H. DEARBORN, We ha reeacquaintance in St. Louis New York, and Fast, West 


and So uth We st, and will give be st of references on applic cation 


LOWELL Mass , SEND FOR CIRCULAR GIVING exraine. 
’ e ec. "RI eu 


CULL RIVER LUMBER Co., 


SUL, RIVER, DLINW., 


MANUFACTURE*>S AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath. 
LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY. S ewing M achine. 





Office, Mill and Ward on Line N. PF. R. R. THE BEST 
PLANING MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED. ee 
Sept., "S83 - cu. 
| MOST DURABLE. 
Has more Improvements than all others Oombined. 
THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. ? 
: ae HAS NO EQUAL! 
Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. | ygw gous szwmre macume 60. 
GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 156° BELOW ZERO, ORANGE, 30 UNION SQUARE, CHICAGO, 
freezing ine rh lest weather, and entire freedom from hot be nalsatany time; perfect uniformity at all seasons eee. aan Seren ae 
af the ) e ‘r. Saves 4) per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a m: ijority of the leading railroads has ST. LOUIS, Mo., ATLANTA, Ga. 


deni... strated 





SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. 

, Seas ‘*A FARMER’S wife” wants to know if we can 
References furnished on application. — recommend anything to destroy the ‘‘common 
GALENA OIL WORKS (Limited), grub.” We guess the next tramp that comes 

along could oblige you, if the family can’t stand 


OHAS. MILLER, Pres't and Gen'l Manager. FRANKLIN, PA. your cooking,—Burlington Free Press. 
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Minneapolis Advertisements. = 


48 Form 


MADE BY 


WM. M. REGAN & CO., 


Cracker Bakers, 


21! & 23 South Second &t., 
"BA, cu. 


F. HEYWOOD, 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 


PAPER BOXES, 


316 Sibley Street, 
ST. PAUL, 


SHATTO & DENNIS, 


Of MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., 


Are Northwestern Agents for 


ATLAS ENGINES and BOILERS, 


The Cummer Automatic Engines, B. W. 
Automatic Engines, including Straw Burners, E. C. Atkins 
& Co.'s Saws, Eagle Machine Works’ Celebrated Saw Mills, 
Cordesman & Egan Co. Wood-working Machinery, Cameron 
Steam Pumps, Eberman’s Injectors, and can supply any 
demand for machinery of any kind. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


Jan. 


Payne & Son’s 


122 & 124 Washington Ave., 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINNESOTA. 


Cuas. A. PILLspurY & Co., 


Merchant Millers, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

pincsBuRY 8.) Daily Capacity 7,500 Bbls, 
Tells You of the Northwest. 


MORE FRESH, DESIRABLE AND RELIABLE INFOR 
MATION ABOUT THAT FERTILE 
ENTERPRISING IS FOUND IN THE 


Farmers Tribune 


OF MINNEAPOLIS, 


Pullies, Shafting, Belting, Packing & Engineers’ supplies. 
Jan. "84—cu, 


Nov. '83, cu, 


PILLSBURY A. 
NCHOR. 


BRANDS: 


ESTABLISHED BY GEO. 


Janney, Brooks & Eastman, 


WHOLESALE 


HARDWARE, IRON, 


RAILWAY AND MILL SUPPLIES, Etc., 
Nicollet Avenue, Bridge Square and First Street, 


PILLSBURY..... . 1855. 


THAN IN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL PUBLIC “agg A 


N YNEAPOLIS, IN IT IS THE LEADING FAMILY PAPER OF 
[inNEAPOLIS, Minn. Water ewe 
Our stock is unequaled in extent and variety in the North- SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY TO 

west. Car loads of Iron, Nails, Paper, etc., from Stock or 

Mills. Prices in competition with any market. Mail in- TRIBUNE COMPANY 

quiries solicited. 

April, ’83—cu. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
. D. WASHBURN, President. J. E. STEVENS, Jr., Manager. . D. HALE, Treasurer 


The Washburn Mill Company, 


MERCHANT MILLERS, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


LINCOLN MILL, PALISADE MILL, 


ONOKO, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS. 
CAPACITY 800 BARRELS. CAPACITY 1500 BARRELS. 


WASHBURN’S BEST, Royal Rose, 
PALISADE. 


LINCOLN. | , 
THE CALIGRAPH 


THE ONLY PERFECT 


TYPE WRITER. 


No laenher required. Can be operated at sight by anyone. 
It is light, strong and durable, and does not get out of order. 
No oiling, inking or winding up required. 

It is indispensable to clergymen, lawyers, stenographers, 
authors, copyists and architects, and is invaluable to the 
merchant with a large correspondence. From one to 
twenty copies can be preduced at one bee and press 
copies can be taken from the work. In use in all important 
railroad offices. Address 


BARRON & FRACKER, Cen’! Agts., 


27 Union $ —_—-* New York City, 
12, 14 & 16 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Jan, *84, cu. 





B.S. RUSSELL. B. D. RUSSELL. 


B. 8. RUSSELL & SONS 


Land, Loan and Financial Agents. 


Investments made on first mortgage, netting holders 8 or g 
per cent., payable in the East. 


DAKOTA. 


E. G. RUSSELL. 





JAMESTOWN, - - - 


RESTS REawoe=ses: 


THE VIRST NATIONAL BANK, New York. 

G M. TROUTMAN. Esq , Central National Bank, Philadelphia. 
CHAS. et Keq. Insurance p Comesay of North Apeerten, Phila. 
Cc. ARNRY & C , Bankers, Philadel hia. 

HON. U LYSSEN wRRC UR, ‘Supreme Court of Penna., Towanda, Pa. 

JAMES 8. PARSONS, Hartford, Conn.” 


FIELD FOR THE 


Bite 


| 
! 


ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, 


Growth of Minnesota’s Wonderful Twin 
Cities. 


Special Correspondence of The Northwest. 


MINNEAPOLIS, January, 30, 1884. 
Here, as, I suppose, everywhere else, the whole 





| population is busy making up last year’s accounts. 


It is one huge carnival of footing up and balanc- 
ing—a very riot of figures and double entry; every 
one goes about with his head full of numbers, 
and small talk has for the nonce resolved itself 
into a continuous propounding of arithmetical 
conundrums. It does not matter whether a man 
has any business of his own to figure up; if not, 
he simulates an absorbing interest in the statistics 
of the city’s growth. When all others were filled 
with the turmoil of coming war, and every citi- 
zen was up to his neck in martial preparation, 
Diogenes felt that his ordinary condition of phi- 
losophic quiescence would be unbecoming and 
out of place. He had no mortal interest in the 
war, and could not be of the smallest use to any- 
body; but was he therefore to appear unpatriotic ? 


| No; so he set to work to roll his tub with inordi- 


nate zeal up and down the streets. So here, unless 
a man wishes to make himself conspicuous and to 
appear lacking in public spirit, he must get a tub 
to roll and be ready to spin off statistics by the 
hour. ‘In the name of the Prophet—figures !” 
—and the things which go about the streets in 
buffalo-coats pretending to be men, are really no 
more than animate multiplication tables. 

Nor is the press behind-hand. As becomes organs 
which profess to have their fingers on the people’s 
pulse, the papers have caught the temper of the 
hour, and blaze off daily-broadsides of statistics at 
each other. No amount of calculation would 
ever convince a St. Paul man that Minneapolis 
was either bigger or better than St. Paul, nora 


| Minneapolis man that it was not both. A stranger, 


however, cannot fail to be convinced that each is 
incomparably the superior both in size and moral- 
ity; the papers of the two places have proved it 
over and over again, and never more convincingly 
than within the last few weeks by means of the 
records of the respective cities for 1883. Naturally 
those records differ sormewhat when looked at 
from two different points of view, ten miles 
apart; but in the following figures I have, as it 
were, given both the benefit of the doubt, and 
have adopted, as far as possible, each city’s idea of 
its own affairs. The numbers are taken from the 
columns of the Minnesota Tribune, which takes 
the Minnéapolis standpoint, and the Pioneer 
Press, which does the same for St. Paul. 

Number of New Buildings Erected in 1883.—St. 
Paul, 3,567; Minneapolis, 3,518. 

Cost of New Buildings.—St. 
Minneapolis, $10,533,000. 

Real Estate Transactions in 1883.—St. Paul, 
$12,981,331; Minneapolis, $26,977,868. 

Assessed Wealth.—St. Paul, 3,000,000; Min- 


Paul, $8,240,450; 


| neapolis, $55,000,000. 


Municipal Improvements in 1883.—St. Paul, 


| $997,046; Minneapolis, $859,658. 


Banking Capital.—St. Paul, $5,550,000; Minne- 
apolis, $5,160,000. 
Jobbing Trade in 1883 (including Commission 


| Sales).—St. Paul, $74,187,800; Minneapolis, $115,- 


| than guess-work. 


558,645. 

Manufactures.—St. Paul, 
apolis, $48,627,400. 

For the population, estimates can be little more 
But Minneapolis claims to 
have the lead with 100,000, and if that estimate 
is correct it is certainly the larger. 

Apart from the rivalry between the two places, 
however (though no true friend of either city or 
of the Northwest would like to see the rivalry at 


$16,923,000; Minne- 


| an end), each shows arecord of which it may 


| 


| 


well be proud, while, when the totals of the two 
cities come to be added together, the aggregate is 





will show: Minneapolis and St. Paul have laid 
3 1-5 miles of pavement, graded 20 miles of street, 
built 134 miles of sewers, 36 miles water mains, 
15 to 20 miles of gas mains, and laid 16 miles 
street-car track, at an aggregate cost of nearly 
$2,000,000, in the year 1883. They have erected 
jointly 6.887 public and private buildings, at a 
cost within the year of nearly $18,000,000, which 
will be increased by $5,000,000 when the build- 
ings under way are completed. The dozen rail- 
ways centering in these cities have built 1,319 
miles of new track within the year, and expend- 
ed $2,861,500 in improvements within the cities 
themselves, which will cost, when completed, at 
least $5,000,000 more. The real estate transac- 
tions for the two cities, a sure index of commer- 
cial activity and rapid growth, mount up to the 
stupendous total of $41,286,881. The statistics of 
the jobbing trade show, after the most careful 
sifting out of repetitions and doubtful items, a 
tota] business of $106,542,800, besides $43,695,000, 
of grain transactions, partly speculative. In this 
connection it is not surprising that nearly 1,500 
new business houses have been established in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis within the year. Finally, 
the banking exhibit confirms and solidifies the 
proof of the cities’ substantial growth. The con- 
solidated banking statement published a few days 
ago shows nearly $9,000,000 of capital, over $1,- 
700,000 surplus and undivided profits, and $22,- 
000,000 of deposits; while the consolidated ex- 
changes for the year amount to nearly $200,000,- 
000--a showing probably not surpassed by any 


city of a quarter of a million people on the con- | 


tinent. 

The difference between some of the figures and 
the totals which would result from the adding up 
of the items in the previous table is the conse- 
quence of this being a one-sided view from a St. 
Paul standpoint, in which the Minneapolis rec- 
ords are calculated as lower than those given by 
Minneapolis itself. 

Nor is there really anything very flagrantly 
fraudulent in this rolling of the two cities proper 
into one. It is true that the very fact of their 
being separate spurs each to greater exertions 
and, thereby, perhaps, makes the sum total of the 
two bigger than it would be if Minneapolis and 
St. Paul were really only one city with one name. 
But at the same time they are already so near to- 
gether, and are so rapidly growing nearer that 
there can be small doubt that in the not very dis- 
tant future they will actually coalesce into one 
huge wilderness of streets and houses. But the 
coalescing will be a delicate matter, and the 
probable manner of it supplies food for much 
curious speculation. When the two cities have 
each arrived at their limit of expansion, when 
the boundaries have met and the ultimate homes 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis stand back to back, 
what will the inhabitants do? The nearer the 
cities grow together, the more they seem to hate 
each other, and the pitch of mutual animosity 
which they will by that time have arrived at is 
too alarming to contemplate. How then will 
these extreme citizens of the two places behave? 
Will they, as did the worthy Pierre and the re- 
doubtable Tommy Hance across the English 
Channel, gesticulate at one anotherthrough their 
back windows, and never dare to go out and see 
now their squashes are getting on without a 
bullet-proof shirt and a revolver? Will they pelt 
each other after the manner of Mrs, Nickleby’s 
neighbor, with vegetable produce, or will they 
go down manfully, and shaking hands over the 
back-fence, become the pioneers of a new Golden 
Age? Theirs will be a critical position—-a great 
role in the drama of the Northwest. 

But with the end of the Old Year has come the 
beginning of the New, and no manis content to be 
less than a Janus now. While with one face he 
takes ‘‘a bird’s-eye view of all the gracious past,” 
with the other he is already peering into 1885. 
As soon as one page is footed up and balanced, 
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the leaf is turned, and almost before the date 
‘* 1884” has been written at the top of the blank 
sage, the total of the columns yet to come has 
en mentally filled in at the bottom. Hopes run 
high for the coming year—the first year when 
the cities will have the full advantage of the com- 
pleted N, P. R. R.,—and everyone looks to a busy 
time in the spring. Nor will any one be sorry when 
spring comes, for winter is rather abusing its 
privileges in the matter of cold weather, when the 
mercury is at 30° below zero, it may not feel as 
cold here as it would in an Eastern city with a 
moister atmosphere, but still, it is distinctly cold. 
Not that it is habitually 30° below zero, for it has 
only touched that point twice this year—each 
time for a day. As I write, the thermometer 
marks a few points above zero, and the air feels 
almost comfortably warm. *‘*Comforters” are 
discarded, and men walk about with their over- 
coats open; the streets are full of a perpetual 
stream of sleighs and the air clamorous with the 
jingling of the bells. In fact‘no one would sup- 
pose. looking at the sidewalks and the roadway, 
that business was dull just now; but so they say 
it is, though less dull than usual at this time of 
year—the inactivity of rest rather than of stagna- 
tion, a breathing spell, and not the lassitude of 
exhaustion; and everybody in St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis believes (with apparently good fortifica- 
tion for the belief) that as soon as winter breaks 
up, both cities will start again in their great ex- 
hibition race with increased strides and at a more 
astonishing rate of progress than either has here- 
tofore attained. n. 2. S. 


Fon rer Cree D 
THE NEW MINING REGION. 


From the New York Tribune. 

A Tribune reporter recently met Professor J. 
M. Tiernan, of Washington Territory, who was 
in New York after three years’ exploration of the 
Coeur d’Alene Mountains in Idaho and British 
Columbia. The Professor said: 

‘*There is a tract of land about fifteen miles in 
width and fifty miles long, that is known as the 
mineral tract of the Coeur d’Aléne Mountains. 
It contains more or less gold throughout all the 
gulches, according to the prospects I made. But 
there has not been enough work in either of the 
gulches to ascertain the extent of ground which 
it will pay to work. There are various reports of 
large placer and other prespects, but of the foun- 
dation for these I cannot speak. Whatever I say 
to you is based on my own personal investigations 
and knowledge. Ff have explored this range off 
and on for three years, not with reference , to 
placer mining, but for quartz. No one knows 
anything about placer mining further than this. 
From prospects made, the indications are that 
there are very rich diggings. But you can never 
tell until they are worked what they amount to. 
In placer mining you may takea thousand dollars 
out of a pot-hole to-day, and then work for a month 
or a year and get nothing. Asa general thing, 
however, where there is as good a prospect as in 
this belt, the results are more even than the illus- 
tration I have used. 

“*T have found in this region argentiferous ga- 
lena, sulphurets of iron containing gold and silver, 
and argentiferous copper. These prospects are 
as good, or better, than shown in Nevada, Col- 
orado or Arizona. This has reference to all kinds 
of minerals. The prevailing metal is silver, but 
I have found down even to a good paying quality 
of copper, antimony and other base metals—all of 
which are unpruspected, and can only be judged 
by the surface indications. The placer mines 
now being worked are at the head of Eagle and 
Pritchard creeks, which flow into the Spokane. 

“‘I have brought from this region not only 
specimens but quantities of the mineral. I have 
it by the hundred pounds—enough to show any 
mineralogist that they are not floats but leads. 
I have brought no mineral except from positive 
leads. Some of the pieces of ore I have with 
me are more than one man can lift. I have been 
six years collecting specimens, and before I go 
back shall have them arranged and classified in a 
series of cabinets, to be left here, the like of 
which does not at present exist on the conti- 
nent.” 

During this chat the Professor showed the re- 
porter various small samples, A piece of silver 
quartz the size of a hand was valued at $15. The 
Professor expects to have his cabinets ready for 
public inspection in a few days. 

J. M. Moorhead, of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, said at the office, No. 285 Broadway: ‘* We 
have had two gentlemen here from Idaho this 
week, who fully confirm Professor Tiernan’s re- 
ports. There is great excitement out there over 
the gold and slver discoveries.” 








1884. 











St. Paul Advertisements. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


BOHN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 


WINONA, MINN. 
Branch Office and Cor. Sixth and Waucouta Sts., 
Warehouse, ST. PACL, MINN. 


(YRAIG, LARKIN & SMITH, 


WHOLESALE CROCKERY, 
FLASSWARE, LAMPS AND HOUSE FUR- 
NISHING GOODS, 

No. 350 SIBLEY STREET, 


St. Pau, MINN. 





L. H. MaxFiELD C. Seanpury. W. T. Maxrrexp, Special. 


MAXFIELD & SEABURY, 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 
195 to 199 East Third Street, Corner Sibley 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Agents for the Oriental Powder Mills Mining and 
Biasting Powder. 


HT. P. RUGG & CO,, 
PUMPS, PIPE, MILL 


—AND— 
RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
318 SIBLEY STREET, 


St. Pau MINN. 





AUERBACH, PINCH & VAN SLYCK, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 
FOURTH, SUBLEY and FIFTH STS., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


New York Office, 53 Leonard Street. 


Joun H, ALLEN. DANIEL H. Moon, Francis B. HOWELL. 


The Oldest Wholesale Grocery House i: the Northwest. 


ALLEN, MOON & C0,, 


Successors to P. F, MCQUINLAN & Co., Established 1859. 
Manufacturers’ Agents and Importers of 


Teas and Coffees, English, Irench and Ger- 
man Canned Goods and Delicacies, 
and Fine Havana Cigars. 


201, 203, 205, 207 & 209 EAST THIRD ST., Oor. Sibley, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


QTRONG, HACKETT & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Hardware, Tinners’ Stock and Tools, 
) GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS, 
218, 215, 217 & 219 EAST FOURTH STREET, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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REAL ESTATE, 


CITY PROPERTY A SPECIALTY. 


MONEY TO LOAN. 


E.S. NORTON, 


$22 Jackson St., Gilfillan Block, 
Collection of. Rents and care of ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Property for Non-residents. 
| 
WM. LINDEKE. A. H. LINDEKE. R. WARNER. T. L. SCHURMEIER | 
| 


LINDEKES, | 
WARNER & | 
SCHURMEIER, 


| 
| 
' 
| 








WHOLESALE 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 


Miner's and Lumbermen's Suits a Specialty. 


Cor. 4th and Sibley Sts., ST. PAUL, MINN. | 


May, ’83-—cu. 


BEAUPRE, KEOGH & + 00. 


Wholesale Grocers, 


226, 228, 230, 232, 234 & 236 EAST THIRD ST., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Direct Importers of Brazilian Coffees, China and Japan Teas, 
Norway Herring and Stock Fish. 
May, ’83—cu. 





‘COLBERT, HILL & co. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


WOODEN ann WILLOW WARE, 


| 
Cordage, Twines, Brushes, Paper Bags, | 
Paper, Notions, &c. 


403 SIBLEY STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


May, a 





Detroit Fire and Burglar Proof 
Safes and Vault Doors. 


COMBINATION LOCKS PUT ON OLD SAPES. 


Locksmithing and Electric or Mechanical Bell Hanging. 
Safe Opening and Repairing a Specialty. 


C. C. MILES, Gen’l Agent, 
385 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


June °83—cu. 


Northwestern Fuel Co., 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS. 





All Grades Anthracite and Bituminous 


CO A kX. 
DISTRIBUTING DOCKS AT DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 
General Office, 154 East Third Street, 


ST, PAUL MINNESOTA. 
March, '83—cu. 


| NOYES BRO’S & CUTLER, 


DE COSTER & CLARK, 


FURNITURE, 
342 and 344 JACKSON STREET, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


IMPORTERS 
—— AND—— 
WHOLESALE 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


FAIRBANKS! SCALES, 
ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Etc. 


The Best Goods in the Market. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 
371 and 378 Sibley St., St. Paul, Minn. 


NICOLS & DEAN, 


Tron, Nails, Steel and Heavy Hardware, 


Horse Shoes, Horse Nails. Bellows, Anvils, 
Vises, Drills, Coal, and Tools of all kinds. 


WAGON AND CARRIAGE MATERIAL, 
CORNER FIFTH AND SIBLEY STS., 


St. PauL, MINN. 


FARWELL, OZMUN & JACKSON, 


WHOLESALE HARDWARE, 
TIN PLATES AND METALS, 


225 and 227 East Fourth Street, 


St. PavuL, MINN. 


The largest stock in the City, at lowest market rates. 
Correspondence solicited. 


(ORLIES, CHAPMAN & DRAKE, 


(Incorporated.) 
MANUFACTURERS 





“BLINDS: 





w” 
© 
Ze 
Oo 
an 
—_ 
=) 
= 





J. P. GRIBBEN, St. Paul, Minn. 


Manufacturer ef and Wholesale Dealer in 


CEDAR POSTS, TELEGRAPH POLES 


AND PILING, 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles. 


| April, '88—ou 





DRUGGISTS, | 





Incorporated 1880. Capital, $300,000. 


KNIFE FALLS LUMBER C0., 


Manufacturers of 


CANC SAWED 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Main Office: Drake’s Block, St. Paul. 
Mills and Yards at Cloquets, Minnesota. 


August, ’83—cu. 





FRANK BREUER. Wa. RHopEs, 


| BREUER & RHODES, 


Wholesale Tron, Nails, Steel, Heavy Hardware 
and Carriage Materials, 
Burden’s Horse Shoes, Peter Wright’s Anvils, 
Bellows, Vises, Blacksmith and Wagon Supplies, 
221 & 223 EAST FOURTH ST., 


St. Paut, Minn. 
pus *83—cu. 


?P E. KELLY MERCANTILE C0., 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & Co., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


— IMPORTERS OF — 


TEAS AND COFFEES, 
| Established 1854, Sr. Pavu., Mryy. 
April, ’83—cu. 








ROBINSON & CARY, 


Cor, Fourth and Wanucouta Sts., St. Paul, Minn, 


— DEALERS IN— 


Railway, Mill, Contractors’ and Min- 


ing Equipment and Supplies. 





(, N. NELSON LUMBER CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lumber, Shingles, Lath and Mouldings 


MAIN OFFICE: 
GILFILLAN BLOCK, 








SAINT PAUL. 


: WHOLESALE YARDS: 
Cloquet, Minn. 


May, ’83—cu. 


ee & MATHEWS, 


MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 


Foreign and American Cements, 


St. Paul, Minn. 





LIME, PLASTER, HAIR, FIRE BRICK, CLAY, TILE, &o. 
Car Load Lots Prices mado, delivered at any point. 


| WAREIOU3E, Nos. 71 AND 72 LOWER LEVEE, 


| 
| 
| 


| 


OFFICE, 166 East THIRD STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


May, ’#2—eu, 


| MERELL, SAHLGAARD & THWING, 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 








MANUFACTURING AND ANALYTICAL 


CHEMISTS, 


Ore assaying a specialty. St. Pav, MINN. 


May, '83—eu. 
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Duluth Advertisements, 


C. H. GRAVES & CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in 


SALT, LIME, CEMENT, 
PLASTER PARIS, &c. 


Car Load lots shipped everywhere at lowest freight rates. 
June, *83—cu. 








A. H. Wiiper, President. Jas. SevILLe, Gen’l Man r. 
C, H. Graves, V. President. W.C. Jounson, Sec. and Treas. 


THE DULUTH IRON COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


Lake Superior Charcoal Pig Iron, 


Founpry, CAR WHEEL AND MALLEABLE. 


Also, general manufacturers of Mill Machinery, Iron and 
Brass Founders, Machinists, and 


HEAVY AND LIGHT FORGINGS. 
July ,"83—ecu. 





TAMES SPEAR, 





1014 & 1016 Market St., Philadelphia. 





STOVES, RANCES, HEATERS, &c. 





**T DON’T understand why women dress that | 


way,” said a man pointing to a lady who passed 
along the street. 

‘*T don’t either,” replied a bystander. 

‘*That woman,” continued the first speaker, 
. — ridiculously. Her husband must bea 
fool.” 

‘*T know he is,” said the bystander. 

**Do you know him?” 

‘*Oh, yes. I’m the blamed fool myself.” 


UNAPPRECIATED GENIUS. — A young lady up- 
town painted a picture of a Jersey cow, that she 
thought a wonderful work of art, and so did the 
family. After the household had admired it to 
their hearts’ content, the fair artist carried her 
sketch into the kitchen to get the opinion of Aunt 
Dinah. ‘‘Law missus,” was the delighted response, 
‘** it is booful, I cla’. What is it—a sheep?’ The 
young lady has now turned her attention to darn- 
ing stockings. —Athens Banner. 

THINGS one would rather have left unsaid : 
Enter Mr. Chesterfield Grandison Potts.—‘‘How 
d’ye do, my dear Mrs. Pettifer? I’vecome tocon- 
gratulate you on your performance of the Lady of 
Lyons at Mrs. Tomkyns’. It was simply perfect !” 
Distinguished lady amateur—‘‘Oh, far from per- 
fect fear? To be perfect, alas, the part of ‘Pauline’ 
requires that one should be young and lovely, you 
know.” Mr. C. G. Potts (who prides himself on 
his old-fashioned courtesy)—‘‘ My dear lady, you 


area living proof of the contrary !”-London Punch. | 














THE 


Adams & Westlake Mfg. CO., 


MAKERS OF 


THE WIRE GAUZE NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL, STOVE, 


FOR HEATING AND COOKING PURPOSES. 
Cooking for a large Family can be done at a small 
Expense. Beautifully Finished, Perfect Workman- 
ship, Absolutely Safe and Free from Odor. 





41660 ——" 


Passenger, Parlor and Postal Car Lamps, 
Locomotive Headlights, Switch, Signal, Station 
Lamps, and General Railway Specialties. 








CHICACO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


EST Sis co wal f 2 
; ) Franklin & Ontario Sts. 100 Beekman Street. 45 Summer Street. 
March, '83—cu. 








| The Hotchkiss & Upson Co., 
| ——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 
| CARRIAGE, MACHINE, PLOW, ELEVATOR AND BRIDGE 
BOLTS, NUTS, PLATES, CAST AND WROT WASHERS, 
SKEIN AND COACH SCREWS. Also, GIMLET 
POINT COACH SCREWS. 
rice List sent on Application. 


une "R3—cu CLEVELAND, oO. 


THE MACHINE TOOL WORKS, 


FRED’K B. MILES, Engineer, 


S. H. & E. Y. MOORE, 


HEAVY HARDWARE AND RAILROAD SUPPLIES, 


—And Manufacturers of— 
~“CLIMAS” BARIT DOomR BAWGERS, «ec 
Rallroad Hangers, Moore’s Hand Hoists, 
Moore’s Differential Pulley Blocks, &c. 


163 & 165 LAKE S8T., CHICAGO. 


(Formerly FERRIS & MILES.) 





24th and Wood Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Se 


7 > 
a 





Seven Prize Medals, Chicago Exposition, 1883, 
——FOR THE BEST—— 
Car Wheel Boring and Turning Machine, 
Iron Planing Machine, 
Steam Hamner. 


Axle Turning Machinery, 
Hydraulic Wheel Press, 
Radial Drilling Machine, Slotting Machine, 


March, °83 


Cambria Iron and Steel Works. 


The Cambria Iron Co. | The Cambria Iron Co. 
Having = joyed * ye | for = mee | _—— - a | Having acquired the entire ownership of the 
century for fair dealing and excellence of its manufac- WIR AND MIL 
“as a ae toe Of th aa STEEL beng or a ill ad t 
the -» Lim will continue to 
150 000 TONS OF TROY AND STEEL RAILS roduce all their specialties, such as Merchant Steel, Plow 
! Bteel. Wagon and Carriage Springs, Rake Teeth and Har- 
And most approved patented row Teeth, Agricultural Implement Steel and 
ao Sp 
Railway Fastenings ALL KINDS OF WIRE, 
Address : , Well known for superior quality of material and excel- 
4 . lence of workmanship. 


CAMBRIA IRON COMPANY, Address.  UTIER STEEL DEPARTMENT, 


218 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, ab 
or at Works. ‘Sckeahoun. Pa. — Puiuip E. Guee. Go) Sup’t., wy py 
Smith, Selling . ine St., New York. ew Yor arehouse. ohn § 
April, ae ae mee aie Philadelphia Warehouse, 52° Arch St. 


Nat. W. Pratt, Treasurer. 5. H. Bennett, Secty. 





Geo. H. Babcock, Prest. 8. Wilcox, Vice-Prest. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CoO., 


WatTeR TUBE STEAM BOILERS, 


GLASGOW : NEW YORK: 
107 HOPE STREET. 30 CORTLANDT ST. 
Branch Offices. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
505 Mission Street. 


PHILADELPHIA : 


Branch Oftices. 


NEW ORLEANS: 
60 Carondelet St. 


CHICAGO : 
48 South Canal St. 32 North Fifth St. 
BOSTON: PITTSBURGH : 


50 Oliver Street. 91 Fourth Avenue. 
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MELOA IE, PAUL 3 GoO., 
McCance’s Block, Seventh Ave., and Liberty St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SOLID STEEL 


Railroad Track Tools, 


ALSO, SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE PATENT VERONA NUT LOCK 


Send for Catalogue. Branch House, 22 & 24 West Lake St., Chicago. 


April,’83—cu. 


Chicago Forge Belt Co, MACHINE TOOLS 


BOLT MAKERS | Baga cegapanice 
MACHINE BOLTS. ric screws |» PALLROADS & MACHINE SHOPS 


RODS and BOLTS for BRIDGES New York Agent for 
and BUILDINGS. BROWN & SHARPE MANUF. CO. 


AMES MANUF. CO., Lathes, &c., 
BOLTS MADE TO ORDER. HOT PRESSED NUTS PRENTICE BROS. DRILLS, 
BRIDGEPORT MACHINE TOOL WORKS, 


| Lathes and Planers. 











Send for Price List. 


Works at Office, 93 Lake Street, | E. P. BULLARD, 
SOUTH CHICAGO. CHICAGO. 14 Dey St., New York. 
June '83 “cu, ~ | Aprii, ’83—cu. 4 


THE STANDARD STEEL WORKS. 


LOCOMOTIVE AND TIRES. 


CAR WHEEL 
FOURTH stTt., PHILADELPHIA. 





220 Ss. 


Jan., ’83—cu. 





ompany, | BARNUM RICHARDSON COMPANY, 
SALISBURY, CONN., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Charcoal Pig Iron from Salisbury Ores 


AND CHILLED CAR WHEELS. 


Also Manufacturers of Car Castings, Frogs, Head Blocks, 
Heel Blocks, Switch Plates, airs, and all other 
descriptions of Castings for Railroad Super- 
structure and Equipment. All work 
from this Estab! ent made 
from Salisbury Iron, 
and Warranted. 


Pennsylvania Steel ( 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS 


FROGS, CROSSINGS, SWITCHES 


AND 


RAILWAY MATERIAL, 
WORKS AT STEELTON, PENN. 


Office: 208 S. 4th St., Phila. 


| Post Orrick ADDRESS: 


New York Office: 160 Broadway. LIME ROCK. CONN 
April, ’83—eu. ? Z 


' Jan.—cu. 


OTIS IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST STEEL, 
Boiler, Fire Box, and Tank Plates, 
STEEL DRIVING, TRUCK, TENDER, CAR AXLES AND F ORGINGS, 


Cla VSLAsyD, Otro. 
roc. ROOM 24, Astor House Offices, New York. 

















CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., KEUFFEL & ESSER, 


127 FULTON & 42 ANN STREETS, New York. 
Railway Supplies, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


JESSOP'S ENGLISH STEEL, 


And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal 
IRON WIRE ROPE 


For Hoisting and Mining Purposes. 
ii AND 13 PIPTH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


INSTRUMENTS AND MATERIAL 


RAILROAD ENGINEERS. 


Adil Goods Warranted. Send for lilustrated F> «ee List. 
! ge, '33—cm. 





ANORON PLAC MACRIERY COMP, 


— RAILWAY—- 


AND 
MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT. 
Iron and Wood-working Machinery of every description. 
Patent Cotp Rotiep SuHaArtine. 


Self-Oiling Hangers, Pulleys, Sturtevant Blowers, Vises, 
Belting, 


CORLISS SIVGINES, Site. 
121 Chambers and 103 Reade Sts., New York. 
P. O. Box 1119. 


Feb., 83—cu. 


MINNEWAUKAN, 


BENSON COUNTY, 
NORTH DAKOTA. 


Section 15, Township 153, Range 66. 








Minnewaukan is located on the terminus of the Jamestown 
& Northern branch of the Northern Pacific railroad, at the 
west.end of Devil’s Lake, on a high plateau of land over- 
— from every part of the town that beautiful sheet of 
water. 

At Minnewaukan there is a good steamboat landing with 
two steamboats making regular trips between it and Fort 
Totten, and points on the eastern end of the lake, and a 
| a ony J beach making delightful drives for tourist and 

ealth seekers. 

Minnewaukan is ninety miles north of Jamestown, mid- 
way between the Northern Pacific, railroad and the Interna- 
tional boundary will be the Division headquarters, and the 
only town on the Northern Pacific Railroad located on 
Devil’s Lake. 

The famous Mouse River and Turtle Mountain country is 
more y tributary to it than to any other railroad 
town, and the immense cuigtetion to all the count 
west and northwest of Devil’s e must pass through this 
town and make it their supply point and market for years. 

The surrounding country is a fertile, undulating prairie, 
rich, deep soil, abundantly productive, meandered by streams 
and dotted with lakes. No equal opportunity exists in the 
whole West for the selection of a home as is offered by this 
a country, tributary to Minnewaukan. 

ranches of business are open and no fairly intelli- 
= and industrious business man can fail to build up a 
ucrative business. 

The moderate prices at which we offer lots in Minnewau- 
kan insures the investor large profits. No other town in 
North Dakota of equal prominence has been placed in 
the market. 

The town is jointly owned by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road company and a syndicate, who will both show their 
= in the town by making substantial improve- 
ments. 





TERMS OF SALE: 


One-fourth Cash, balance Six, Nine and Twelve 
Months, at 7 per cent. /nterest. 


The plat is now on sale at the office of 


Nickeus, Wilbur & Nichols, 


JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 


For information, p!ats and prices, call on or address 


D. L. WILBUR, 


Trustee for Syndicate, 
JAMESTOWN, D. T., or 


GEN’L LAND AGENT, N.P.R.R. 


ST. PAUL, Minn, 








™In the ruins of Pompeii the remains of a man 
with a satisfied smile on his face and four jacks 
grasped in his dried-up hand have been unearth- 
ed. The workmen are now digging away vigor- 
ously for the other fellow,to see what he held.— 
Bismarck Tribune, 
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T. B. CASEY, President, M.D. CARRINGTON, V.Pres', , | - PAPER = van : — : aii | 


Minneapolis, Minn. Toledo, O. 


CARROT & CASEY LAND COMPUT 


(CAPITAL $500,000.) 


Owns and offers for sale upwards of 


100,000 ACRES 


—— oF — 


Choice North Dakota Lands 


In Foster, La Moure, Barnes and Ransom Counties. 





The lands owned by this company were selected at a day 
when the whole region lay open for choice, and are believed 


to be, in their several tracts, 


THE FINEST LANDS 


in their respect:ve districts. 











Their fertility, the settlement and cultivation of all Gov- 
ernment lands about them, and the profits of Dakota farm- ALL SIzzes. 
ing, are sure to cause them to Steel tires with annular web and non-conductive paper centres. Especially adapted to Passenger Equipment, Lo- 
P | comotive and Tender Trucks. Gold Medals awarded at Boston and Atlanta Expositions for the BEST, SAFEST and most 
R api dly / nerease in Va / ue ECONOMICAL wheel in use. 74 manufactured in 1877 ; 13,000 in 1881. Facilities for making 20,000 in 1882. 
iP — : | A. G. DARWIN, President. Cc. H. ANTES, Secretary. J.C. BEACH, Treasurer. 
March, '83—cu. 


schools organized, with every facility of trade and the con- SKEET IO int S&S lo GERa 
7 


veniences of civilized life, are in the midst of them. a nn tig 
RAILROAD FACILITIES ARE EXCELLENT _ Engines, Boilers, Machinery, Steam Pumps, Lift and Force Pumps, Wrought 
in Foster and Ransom Counties, and are in near prospect in | and Cast Iron Pipe, Brass Goods; supplies of every description for 
pacer te | Mills, Railroads, Mining Companies, Brewers, Plumbers, 
mrimromnsn, sateen nate ie | Gas and Steam Fitters, Contractors, etc. 


L. R. CASEY, Gen’l] Manager, | 
JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. | aga sw 29 & 318 ROBERT STREET, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Already several] flourishing villages with churches and | 





ESTABLISHED BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, CAPACITY. 600, 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to standard gauges and tem- 
Sietes. Like parts of different engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 


Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge 
Locomotives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, Etc. 


= Illustrated catalogues furnished on application of customer. 
ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 





March, ‘83, cu. 


PENINSULAR GAR WORKS, DETROIT, MICH. BETHLEHEM 
OPERATING CAR WORKS at DETROIT and ADRIAN, MICH, | STEEL R AILS 


AND DETROIT STEAM FORGE. 





FREIGHT CARS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. | GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, 


CAR WHEELS AND CASTINGS. BEST HAMMERED IRON AXLES. 
we 7& WALL STREDET, 





CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS... *** ox 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 
NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and | ' 
Machinery Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts ; Locomotive Wor ks, 
Also, CHILLED FACED RAILROAD FROGS. ROMs, W. LT. 











OPVICE, 20 CARTER STREET, New York Office, 
34a Pine Street. 


Works, Corner Carter and Collins Streets, Cleveland, O. 
March, '83—eu, 
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STANDARD JOURNAL BEARINGS, 


LEAD-LINED, SELF-FITTING. 
Adopted by the Leading Railways in this Country and Canada. 


MANUFACTURED, SOLD AND GUARANTEED BY 


D. A. HOPKINS, Patentee, 113 Liberty Street, New York. 


FOUNDRIES: JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





raz"In the patent fight between “ LeRoy ” and “D. A. Hopkins,” an emphatic decision in favor of “ Hopkins ” 


Feb., ’83--cu. 


COOKE & CO., 


22 Cortlandt St., New York, 
AGENTS FOR THE 


Watson’s Portable oe, 
Light, compact, durable, cheap. Also 


GENERAL MACHINERY & SUPPLIES. 


ROOT’S BLOWERS AND FORGES. 


Water's Governors 
Empire Ohain, 
Orosby Gauges 

AND 
Pop Valves, 
Steam Engines, 
Boilers, 
Lathes, 

Planers, 

Drills 
Bolt Outters, 
&c., &, 


os 


In writing please 
mention this paper. 





March, ’83—cu 








UNION BRASD MPG. CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAR TRIMMINGS, 


THE 


Harley Reclining and Revolving Chairs, 


(now in use on many of the leading Railroads), 


Revotvine Cuarrs ror Partor Cars, 


AND THE CELEBRATED 


SEARLE HOT WATER HEATER, 
The most popular and best Heater extant. 


THE ORME LOCOMOTIVE VALVE, 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 


ALSO WOOD CEILINGS FOR CARS. 


WORKS: OFFICE: 


97 to 109 Ohio St., 103 Ohio Street, 
J. HALL DOW, Pres’t. 


April, ’83—cu. 









was rendered yonnary ' 3d, 1883. 


WILLIAM ‘SELLERS & co, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


(ron and Sigel Working: Machine Tools, 


For Railways, Machine Shops, Forges, 
Rolling Mills, etce., 


TURN-TABLES, PIVOT BRIDGES, SHAFTING, Etc. 


Tweedle’s Hydraulic Riveter, 


Tre 1876 Locomotrve INJECTOR, 


ALL BRASS, WORKED BY ONE MOTION OF A LEVER. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 


79 Liber m site: New York. 





Wira Patent Hor Con- 


ANUFACTURERS OP 


PRESSED BANDS 





EXTRA 
TEMPERED © 
pues RAILROAD 
ELLIPTIC CARS 
Cast-Steel © “ins 
SPRINGS. ae LOCOMOTIVES. 
CaLVIN WELIB. A. FRENCH; & Co., AARON FRENCH 
Office and Works, Corner. of Libérty and 2ist Streets, PITTSBURCH, PA. 
NEW YORK, — BOSTON, CHICAGO, 8ST. LOuIS, 
115 bagged, Room 88, Room 52, Mason Building, 246 Clark Street, 209 N. Third 8t., 
lea . 5 ae Agt. Jony KENT, Agt. Gro. W. Morgis, Agt. M. M. Buck & Co., Agta, 





WASSOH MANOTAGTORING GOMPANT, | Portland Locomotive Works, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Car Wheels, &c. es 


NEW YORK OFFICE, NEW YORK OFFICE, 
18 BROADWAY. 18 BROADWAY. 
JAMES T. PATTEN, 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT, 


REPRESENTING THE 





Wasson Manuf’g Co. of Springfield, Mass., Railway Cars, &c.; Portland Company of Portland, 
Maine, Locomotives. 


18 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Jan., 83—cu. 
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MINNEAPOLIS and ST. LOUIS 


RATIWAT 


AND THE FAMOUS 


Albert Lea Route. 





TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY | 


From ST. PAUL anp MINNEAPOLIS 


TO CHICAGO 


Wrrnovt CHANGE, CONNECTING WITH THE FAST 
TRAINS oF ALL LINES FOR THE 


EAST AND ‘SOUTHEAST! 


The DIRECT and ONLY LINE running THROUGH CABS 
between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS and 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


Via ALBERT LEA anp FORT DODGE. 





Solid Through Trains Between 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS, | 


And the Principal Cities of the Mississipr1 VaLLey, 
connecting in Union Depot for all points 
SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. 


MANY HOURS SAVED. and the ¢ ONLY LINE running TWO 
TRAINS DAILY to KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, and 
ATCHINSON, makirg connections with the Union PaciFic, 
and Atcuison, Topeka & Sante Fs Raltways. 


ee" Close Connpetions made in Union Depot with all trains 
of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba; Northern Pacific ; 
St. Paul & Duluth Railways, from and to all points NORTH 
and NORTHWEST. 


REMEMBER | Te fraive of the MINNEAPOLIS, Sv 


fortable Day Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Sleeping Cars, — 


Horton Reclining Chair Cars, and our justly celebrated 
PALACE DINING CARS. 


150 LBS. OF BAGGAGE. CHEC KED FREE. Fare always as 
Low as the Lowest! For Time Tables, Through Tickets, etc., 
call upon the nearest Ticket Agent or write to 


Ss. F. BOYD, 


Gen’! Ticket and Pass. Agt., Minneapolis, Minn. 


TACOMA! 


ON PUGET SOUND. 


THE WESTERN TERMINAL CI¥Y 


OF 


THE GREAT TRANSOONTINENTAL 


Northern Pacific Railroad, 


INVIGORATING AND AGREEABLE CLIMATE ! 


MAGNIFICENT SCENERY ! 


GOOD OPENINGS for BUSINESS MEN, 
MANUFACTURERS and FARMERS. 
The Tacoma Land Company is now offering for sale Town | 
Lots in Tacoma, and Agricultural Lands of Superior Quality, 


in the vicinity of the terminus of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
soad. 


DESIRABLE LOTS FOR RESIDENCES 
AND BUSINESS PURPOSES. 


Parties who intend moving to Washington Territory should 
first visit Tacoma before locating, and see the most beauti- | 
fully laid out town in the Northwest, whose natural advan- 
tages will recommend themselves at once. 

Full information may be obtained by applying to 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 


aus. 8-0 General Manager, Tacoma, W. T. ‘| 


| 
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FITCHBURC, MASS., U.S.A. ®, 





MACHINISTS’ TOOLS, STEAM ENGINES, 
WOODWORTH PLANERS, WATER WHEELS, 
MILL WORK, SHAFTING, &C., 
Salesrooms, 115 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 








- DLWORE, PORTER 4 GL, Linigh CALUMET IRON & STEEL CO, 


Chicago, 1l1., 


| RAILROAD 


BOAT SPIKES, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. BAR IRON AND NAILS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘PIG METAL, OPEN HEARTH STEEL, 


Heavy Steel Castings, 


April, ’83—cu. August, ’83--cu. 





FRIEDMANN’S PATENT 


LOCOMOTIVE INJECTORS, 


Lifting and Non-Lifting, with all Latest Improvementa. 


THE “MONITOR.” 


A New Lifting Injector for Locomotives. 


EJECTORS FOR WATER STATIONS, 
Construction Trains, etc. 


OILERS, LUBRICATORS, Etc. 
WATKEY’S PATENT VALVE SEAT, 


NATHAN & DREYFUS, 
NEW YORK. 





Send for Descriptive Circular. 
March, ’83—cu. 





HENRY S. MANNING. EUGENE L. MAXWELL. CHAS. A. MOORE, 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


RAILWAY AND MACHINISTS’ TOOLS AND SUPPLIES, 


No. (1! 1 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


AGENTS FOR 


The Ashcroft Manufacturing Co. 
Consolidated —, Valve Co. 





AGENTS FOR 
Keystone Portable Forge Co. 
Midvale Steel Co.’s Tires, Axles, Forgings, and Castings. 


Morse Twist Drill and Machine Co.’s Taps, Dies, Screw Huntington Track Gauges. 
&e. Saunder’s Corrugated Copper Packing and Gaskets. 
The Hancock Inspirator Co. Hoopes & Townsend’s Nuts, Bolts, Washers, Lag Screws 
Worcester Machine Screw Co. and Rivets. 


Brady’s Emery Grinding Machinery 
H. B. Bigelow & Co.’s Engines and i Boilers. 
Smith’s Hub Friction Clutches 
Moruaa, Williams & (o.’s Steam Hammers, Punches and 


ears, &c. 
Gleneon’ 's Lathes and Planers 
A. M. Powell & Co.’s Lathes oa Planers. 
Flather & Co.’s Lathes and Screw Machines. 
F. E. Reed’s Lathes and Drill Presses. 
April, "83—cu. 


Bett’s Machine Co.’s Gauges, &c. 
Nile’s Tool Works, Machine Stop and Car Tools. 
Westcott’s Lathe and Drill Chucks. 
American Tool and Machine Co.’s Brass Workers Tools. 
Breinaré Milling Machine Co. 
nall & Keeler Mfg. Co.’s Pipe Cutting Machines. 
Be ley Machine Co.’s Steam Pum 
Cummer Engine Co. "8 Steam Eng nes. 








RICETARD DUDGHO, 


24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 
MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 


PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 


Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to order. 
March, '83—cu. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 


LAND DEPARTMENT. 


The Land Department of the Northern Pacific Railroad, at the offices in St. Paul, Minn., and Portland, Oregon, employ Norwegian, Swedish 
and German agents, who meet intending settlers and give them all needed information and assistance. 
F R B BEB | Maps and descriptive publications in various languages sent free of charge, and for all information relating to the Northern Pacific 
° country apply to or address 


P. B. GROAT, General Emigration Agent, : ST. PAUL, MINN. | EDWIN STONE, General Land Agent, : HELENA, MONTANA. 





R. J. WEMYSS, General Land Agent, - - S$T. PAUL, MINN. PAUL SCHULZE, “ “ ” - PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Or to CHAS. B. LAMBORN, Land Commissioner, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
ea hal 








LANDS FOR SALE! THE BEST HOMES FOR 10,000,000 PEOPLE 


NOW AWAIT OCCUPANCY IN 


MINNESOTA, NORTH DAKOTA, MONTANA, NORTHERN IDAHO, WASHINGTON AND OREGON, 
THE GREAT NEW NORTHERN PACIFIC COUNTRY. 


| ORE THAN ONE-HALF of all the public land taken by private entry in the United States during the past fiscal year is located in States and 
Territories traversed by the N. P. R. R., and OVER THIRTY-SIX PER CENT. of the total number of all private entries made during this 
period in the United States have been filed in Dakota, being over four times the total number filed in any other State or Territory during the same period. 


Summary of public lands disposed of during fiscal year, ending June 30, 1883: 
Acres disposed by private entry. 


MINNESOTA, ° ° “ . ° . m ° ° ‘ ‘ ° 1,293,889 x 10 
DAKOTA, ~ . r m “ ‘ « ° . . . - - 6,702,725 x 33 
MONTANA, - - . ‘ ° . : ° ‘ ° e . : 246,770 x 06 
IDAHO, - ° ° ° . : « . ° . ‘ . 232,639 x 97 
WASHINGTON, - - ° ‘ rm - : * . . . - 764,448 x 33 
OREGON, “ - . ° - ° ~ 3 ; a" > . ° 504,828 x 80 


9,745,301 x 59 
All along the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad, GOVERNMENT LANDS, lying in alternate sections with the railroad land, are 
offered FREE to actual settlers, under the Homestead, Pre-emption and Tree-Culture Laws. They are the cheapest and most productive lands ever 
offered for settlement under United States laws. 





All persons intending removal and settling in a new country should visit this region before deciding upon a lozation elsewhere, as it produces 
LARGE AND SURE CROPS EVERY YEAR, and is in an unusually prosperous condition. 








le 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD LANDS.-TERMS OF SALE. 


Agricultural lands of the Company, east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and Dakota, are sold chiefly at $4 to $6 per acre, and the preferred stock of the Company will be 
received at par in payment. When lands are purchased on time, one-sixth Stock or Cash is required at time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual payments, in 


Stock or Cash, with interest at 7 per cent. ; gts A ‘ ’ 
The price of agricultural lands in Dakota, west of the Missouri River, and in Montana, ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $4 per acre. If purchased on time, one-sixth cash, and the 


balance in five equal annual cash payments, with interest at 7 per cent. per annum. ; 
The price of agricultural lands in Washington and Oregon ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $6 per acre. If purchased on time, one-fifth cash. At end of first year the interest only 
on the unpaid amount. One-fifth of principal and interest due at end of each next four years. Interest 7 per cent. per annum. 


EASTERN LAND DISTRICT, MONTANA LAND DISTRICT, WESTERN LAND DISTRICT, 





Minnesota, Dakota & Eastern Montana. Central and Western Montana. Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 
R. J. WEMYSS, EDWIN STONE, PAUL SCHULZE, 
Gen’l Land Agt., N. P. R. R. Co., ST. PAUL, MINN Gen’l Land Agt., N. P. R. R. Co.. HELENA, MONT. Gen'l Land Agt., N. P. R. R. Co., PORTLAND, OREGON. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. owns a large number of town lots in the following-named towns, 
which are for sale at reasonable prices: 


TOWNS IN EASTERN LAND DISTRICT | vi ea | ; rey ea 
4 | Minnewaukan, Benson County............. 100 | Hathaway, Dawson County............ New town 
ne ene | The new town at the terminus of the Jamestown Rosebud . ace es tsciag eee eckiees 40 
a a aoe | & Northern Branch of the N. P. R. R., located Forsyth, 6 6 200 
MINNESOTA. POPULATION. | on the west end of Devil’s Lake, andthe supply ere ; Gallatin C “ee Pac ea § on 
Brainerd, Crow Wing County............. 10,000. | point, for taste Mountain and Mouse River ee . — Comte Weer ORY 2,600 
1s < S, country. e railroad i aded to the tow e trade centre of the Upper Yellowstone Valley; 
Frazee City, Becker County............... 250 | and will be completed te en tllin a supply point for Clarke's Fork mining district 
Adubon, _ - Sh eee 200 | Ou the Mate Us eect and Yellowstone National Park ; and junction 
Wadena—County seat Wadena County... 1,180 | n the Main Line of the N. P. R. R. with the Yellowstone National Park Branch of 
The eastern terminus of the Northern Pacific, DAKOTA. the N. P.R. R. ‘ 
Fergus & Black Hills R. R. | Mapleton, Cass Co., the Wheat Centre of ’88, 300 | Bozeman—County seat Gallatin County... . 3,000 
NORTH DAKOTA. | Casselton. “ a“ a 800 Commnezetal and financial centre of the rich Gal- 
- 7" . e Deh Se ee eee Oo oe ws a in alley. 
Wal On the N. P. F. & B. H. Branch. = | Windsor, Stutsman County................ 50 4 
‘ahpeton—County seat Richland County, 2,000 | Crystal Springs, Kidder County 100 TOWNS IN MONTANA LAND DISTRICT. 
Milnor, Sargent County ..... .......sc0s00000s0.0¢ 300 Tappan . “ ail hailamaisins ial 100 MONTANA 
Pf N. 3 , q E 4 4 ’ st RN i a ie ae iol : . . ° = 
Pre se ay 9 id eo ; in ¥ ay wigs — Menoken, Burleigh “ ................ 50 | Gallatin, Gallatin County.............. New town 
n the Fargo outhwestern branch ne a ee | Bismarck—County seat Burleigh County. .. 4,500 At junction of Madison, Gallatin & Jefferson Valleys. 
Leonard, Cass County..................d New town | Capital of Dakota Territory. Located onthe east — Townsend, Jefferson County...... .... ... 5 
Sheldon, MOOG COMMEG «6 oc kc 0'c000'ns0in-0 100 | bank of the Missouri River. Helena—County seat Lewis and Clark Co.. 8,000 
Buttzville, ‘‘ ah OSE OS Se ee 25 | Mandan—County seat Morton County...... 2,500 Commercial and financial centre of Montana and 
Lisbon—County seat Ransom County..... 1.350 | Located on the west bank of the Missouri River. Capital of the Territory. 
Marshall, Ransom County : 95 | Marmot, Morton County..................- Garrison, Deer Lodge County ............ 100 
ca Siesean ag neal rain de Sige atigta oe tees 400 | New Salem. “ Reprene samt en St thy se 200 Junction of the Utah Northern Railroad. 
Weatern terminus of the F. & 8.W. Branch of the A prosperous German colony. Drummond, Deer Lodge County........... 100 
Northern Pacific Railroad. | Glenullen, Morton County........ ........ 100 | Missoula—County seat Missoula County.... 1,500 
On the Jamestown & Northern Branch of the N. P. R. R. xx ~— a te tee ee eee ee eee 100 TOWNS IN WESTERN LAND DISTRICT. 
e ». BD. Kicharc 0. $8 colony. 
Melville, Foster County........... tee eeees 100 | Taylor, Stark County... .... ........s..0. 100 WASHINGTON. 
Comet es pe Pw | amg ee 500 | Gladstone, Stark County...........--..- .. 200 | Trent, Spokane County.... .. ........ New town 
a ee ee | ___ Rippon (Wis.), colony. : Spokane Falls, Spokane County ........... 2,500 
Svkeston. Wells County 100 | Dickinson—County seat Stark County ..... 600 | Cheney—County seat Spokane County..... 1,500 
wee a = a tease ices’ shail ta | Belfield, Billings County .................. 100 | Sprague, Lincoln County................6. 1,000 
—i—_ On the Main Line of the N. P. R. R. arriston, “ NH othe New town 
New Rockford, Foster County...........-. 50 | ,, MONTANA. Ritzville—County seat Lincoln County.... 100 
The Jamestown and Northern Branch is com- Glendive—County seat Dawson County.... 1,200 | Paha,Lincoln County...... ........... New town 
pleted and operated to this point. | Miles City, Dawson County................ 3,000 | Ainsworth—County seat Franklin County. 500 


TERMS OF SALE FOR NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. TOWN LOTS: 
One quarter cash on application; balance in three (3) equal payments, due four (4), eight (8) and twelve (12) months from date of sale. Interest on 
deferred payments at the rate of seven (7) per cent. per annum. 
Application for purchase of lots in these towns should be made to the district land agent or to the local agent in each town. 





A. ROEDELHEIMER, General European Agent N. P. R. R., 20 WATER ST., LIVERPOOL, ENG. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 

GANG AND SULKY PLOWS, 

PRAIRIE BREAKERS, 
BRUSH BREAKERS, 


STERRING PLOWS, 


ROAD PLOWS, 
ROAD SCRAPERS, 
CULTIVATORS, HARROWS, etc, 


April, '83-—cu. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC VIEWS. 


F. JAY HAYNES, 
Official Photographer, N. P. R. R., 
FARGO, D. T., 


Is publishing the largest collection of Stereoscopic Views 
in the West, comprising all places of interest along the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, from Lake Superior to the Pacific 
Ocean, including the famous 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 
2,000 Subjects. Send for 1884 Catalogue. 
&. & H. T. ANTHONY, 591 Broadway, New York, 


Jan., '#4—cu. 
St, Paul & Pacis Coal and Lea Ct, 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Coal» Pig Iron. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal. 


General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 


PARK. 


EASTERN AGENTS. 


A. PUGH,....... ...General Manager. 


C.T. RAYNOLDS & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOUSE AND VILLA 
STRICTLY 


PURE PAINTS 


IN LIQUID FORM, READY FOR THE BRUSH. 
Guaranteed equal to any paint for 
ECONOMY, DURABILITY and BEAUTY. 
Put up in 4, %, 3 5, Wand 50; 

21 LAKE ST., CHICACO. 


gallon packages 


Aug., "83-—cu. 


CARY, OGDEN & PARKER, 
West 18th & Brown Sts., Chicago, 


MANUFACTURES 


DRY COLORS, 


Fine Coach and Car Colors, Parker's Cement Paint, 
MIXED PAINTS, ETC., ETC. 


August, ’83—cu 


THE NORTHWEST, 


B. D. BUFORD & C0., 


Corner of Third Street and Broadway. 


June, *88—cu. 








FEBRUARY, 1884. 


B. D. BUFORD & CO, 


DEALERS 1N 
WAGONS, 
SPRING WAGONS, 
BUGGIES, CARRIAGES, 











ROAD CARTS, 
SEEDERS, DRILLS, 
MOWERS, 
HAY RAKES, eto, 
ST. PAUL, 24122. 


Send for Catalogue. 























THE LARGEST 


PLow MANUFACTURERS 





IN THE WORLD. Me 

PLOWS, HARROWS, = 
SULKY PLOWS, a 
GANG PLOWS, i$ he. 
CULTIVATORS. br BE . 
THE FAMOUS wil, i 
Single Lever Gilpin Sulky Plow 5 s 
The best made. Send for catalogue and prices. 2 = 





FARMER'S POCKET COMPANION FREE. 


DEERE & CO., Minneapolis, Minn.—Branch House. 


Full Line of Agricultural Implements of every Description. | 


axvVvSssEY, BinNWwsS «& CO., 


SLi@PVTsBvURS a. 





Manufacturers of Hammered, Crucible, Cast Stel SHOVELS, 


And the only Plain Back Crucible Cast Steel LOCOMOTIVE SCOOPS Made. 
—FOR SALE BY— 


Guaranteed Superior to any in the Market 


ROBINSON & CARY, St. 


(.B. ROGERS ¢ & 60. 


MANUFACTURERS OF TIE 


CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., Chicago. Paul. 
May °’82—cu 


IMPORTANT TO 
RAILROAD MANAGERS AND RS AND MASTER MECHANICS. 


SIBLEY'S 
Perfection Valve Oil. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and ‘honey -combing 
of Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam 
Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon thirty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 

(=~ Make exclusive specialty of Valve and 
Signal Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS, 
eee Frankliee Pa. WAREROOMS: 109 LIBERTY STREET. NEW YORK 


' April, "83—cu. 


LATEST IMPROVED 


Wood Working 
Machinery, 


Car Builders, Planing Mills, Cabinet, Carriage, 
Railroad Shops, House Builders, Sash, 
Door and Blind Makers. 


















